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=a NATIONAL 


Stands for the best garage hardware. Our No. 805 Garage Door Set 
is a great trade favorite. NATIONAL in use, NATIONAL in popu- 
larity and NATIONAL in demand. 


And our NATIONAL advertising is telling thousands of contractors 
and architects all about NATIONAL GARAGE HARDWARE. 


Are you cashing in on this steady business? Each set is packed com- 
plete in a box all ready for application. 


The price is reasonable and we have made the profit so attractive that 
selling National Garage Hardware is a worth-while dealer proposition. 


Send us your requirements. We will supply you direct. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 
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Wireless Department, American Hardware Stores, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Selling More Hardware Via Wireless 


How General Merchandising Has Been Increased in 
Bridgeport, Conn., Store by Selling Apparatus To 
Youthful Marconis—Educating the High School Boy 


YrUNHE largest and most complete 

wireless apparatus in the city 

of Bridgeport, Conn., is in a 
hardware store. Moreover, the city 
of Bridgeport and the adjacent 
countryside is dotted all over with 
amateur wireless stations. There 
is always somebody listening in on 
flashes that sweep in from the high 
seas or that come from the govern- 
ment stations at Arlington or the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The American Hardware Stores, 
Inc., at Bridgeport gets the stand- 
ard time daily from Washington, 
and receives messages from places 
that until a few years ago were, 
to the average man, mere dots upon 
the map of the world. 

The credit for this latest inno- 


vation in a modern hardware store 
belongs to E. J. Reidenouer, in 
charge of the American Hardware 
Stores’ electrical department. Earl 
Reidenouer is an electrical wizard 
and a thoroughly human “he-man” 
with a taste for outdoor sports and 
boxing. And something still more 
pertinently interesting is the fact 
that he has the happy faculty of 
introducing novelties in advertising 
as a means of stimulating interest 
in his electrical department. He 
has the ability to overcome the in- 
difference of the passersby. 

The way a complete wireless out- 
fit happened to be installed and 
put into operation at the American 
Hardware Stores is an interesting 
story. A radio department was 
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opened some time ago at the Bridge- 
port High School under the direc- 
tion of a capable instructor. It 
wasn’t long before this awakened 
interest in boys of all ages, who 
became enthusiastic students of 
wireless telegraphy and_ started 
practical work of installation. The 
electrical department of the Ameri- 
can Hardware Stores received a 
good many calls for binding posts. 
Reidenouer admits that he was 
“stumped.” A kid came in one day 
and made the usual request. 

“What the dickens are binding 
posts?” asked Reidenouer. 

The boy explained that they were 
small pins used to bind the wires 
on a wireless instrument to the 
keys. Earl then made it a point 
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Sporting goods department, American Hardware Stores, Ine. 


to get a few in stock, and the Ameri- 
can Hardware Stores was the first 
hardware store in Bridgeport to 
start carrying wireless apparatus 
in regular stock. 

How Wireless Business Started 

Shortly after that the instructor 
at the High School visited Reiden- 
ouer and put a proposition before 
him. He told him that nobody in 
sridgeport carried the necessary 
appurtenances for installing a wire- 
less outfit, and that because of the 
increasing interest being mani- 
fested by the schoolboys he sug- 
gested that it would be worth while 
for some enterprising store to in- 
augurate the sale of wireless in- 
struments as a regular thing. 

Reidenouer saw the possibilities 
in the idea first from an advertis- 
ing angle. He got permission to 
go as far as he liked from the 
management, and laid in a small 
stock of necessary’ instruments, 
wires, etc. He began to get thor- 
oughly interested in wireless him- 
self, and before long he had erected 
a complete set. He put out four 
wires 60 feet high and 150 feet 
long, which, with the proper volt- 
age, is capable of receiving trans- 
Atlantic messages. 

Shortly after he had finished his 
work he had the High School class 
at the store one night and gave 
them a practical demonstration of 


what’s what in wireless. The boys 
became so enthusiastic that they 
broke all precedents and the time- 
honored rules and regulations of 
the club and elected him an hon- 
orary member of the Bridgeport 
Radio Club. 

The shortage in wireless instru- 
ments is in all major respects the 
same as that in other lines and 
it has been extremely difficult to 
get an adequate stock. Partly for 
this reason, and also because of the 
expense of some of the more deli- 
cate instruments, the instructor at 
the school has had special classes 
of construction and in these classes 
have been developed some _ thor- 
oughly reliable and marketable in- 
struments that the classes have sold 
to the American Hardware Stores. 
Reidenouer, in turn, sold them over 
the counter to amateurs in the game 
who were either too impatient or 
lacked the experience and _ confi- 
dence to make their own. 

But the big effect of this innova- 
tion is that the American Hard- 
ware Stores have become a regular 
stopping place for boys of all sizes 
interested in electricity. They stop 
in at all hours to talk wireless to 
Reidenouer, and often bring their 
fathers with them. The American 
Hardware Stores is known all over 
Bridgeport. It is continually being 
advertised by the boys. The boys 
usually pass through the sporting 
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goods department, and it is grad- 
ually becoming more and more of 
an obvious fact that the High School 
boys are buying more sporting 
goods at the American Hardware 
Stores than they ever did before 
the installation of the wireless. 

Reidenouer, in discussing the es- 
tablishment of a wireless depart- 
ment in a hardware store, said: “In 
the same way that electrical de- 
vices help indirectly to broaden the 
woman, by giving her spare time 
for concerts, lectures and reading, 
wireless telegraphy will work won- 
ders for the mental expansion of 
the boy. 


The Benefit to the Boys 


“Think of the boy chasing up to 
his room, after eating his evening 
meal, to see if he can listen in on 
some of those numerous messages 
flying through the air. And then, 
again, the day is coming when some 
of those boys are to be the big men 
of the United States, and we cer- 
tainly need men in the future who 
will be able to cope with the big 
questions of the day; men with 
broad vision and a hold on all the 
vital problems of the times. 

“It seems rather ridiculous to us 
to-day when we read of communica- 
tions with Mars in the near.future. 
But just stop and think before you 
laugh. Didn’t they laugh at Morse 
and his telegraph, Marconi and his 
wireless, and at Columbus? A boy 
should be encouraged to learn and 
to investigate as much as possible 
for himself. 

“One great objection that the par- 
ents have to the wireless is that 
the boy is apt to become so inter- 
ested in picking up messages sent 
out by the big Arlington Station 
that he is liable to stay up past 
his regular bedtime. Speaking of 
listening in, do you know that they 
are now experimenting with the 
wireless telephone? Any night, 
after picking up the wireless re- 
ceivers, you are liable to hear 
voices. Only the other night I 
heard real jazz music that they were 
experimenting on sending from one 
station to another. 

“ ‘Boys will be boys,’ you know, 
and there is nothing more interest- 
ing than a boy with a hobby and 
an ambition. Perhaps you may re- 
member some boy in your class in 
school who delighted in drawing 
pictures of the teacher and others. 
Perhaps he followed up that hobby 
by a special course at some school 
and is now making funny carica- 
tures for some of the leading maga- 
zines and papers. So don’t neglect 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Why Hardware Men Should Sell Phonographs 


Alfred Bruno Explains 
Wonderful Advantages 


of Adding Music to 


HE selling of phonographs by 
retail hardware merchants has 
passed the experimental stage. 
It has been tried out successfully by 
live dealers in practically every sec- 
tion of the country. Merchants who 
were primarily influenced to stock 
a few phonographs as an entertain- 
ment or advertising proposition 
have found the line thoroughly 
practical from both selling and 
profit angles. 
However, there are still a few 
ultra-conservative merchants who 


fail to realize the possibilities of’ 


the phonograph as a hardware item. 
Occasionally one is found who ac- 
knowledges the immensity of the 
phonograph business, but hesitates 
over putting in a stock through fear 
that the selling field has been fully 
cultivated; that the home owners 
are all supplied with talking ma- 
chines. To find out the exact con- 
dition from this angle Hardware 
Age took the matter up with Alfred 
Bruno, secretary and general direct- 
or of the Association of Phono- 
graphic Industries. Mr. Bruno made 
a thorough investigation with the 
following result: 

That only about one home in 
seven now has a phonograph. 

That five of the six non-possess- 
ors are somewhat interested in buy- 
ing. 

That at least four out of six are 
definitely interested. 

That about 50 per cent of the 
present owners have cheaper ma- 
chines and will in time convert 
them into better ones. 

Furniture styles are changing 
with a pronounced tendency for 
black walnut. 

That means many owners of ma- 
hogany and oak machines will ex- 
change them for phonographs with 
black walnut cases. 


Big Years Ahead for Phonographist 


“Actually the surface has not 
been scratched,” said Mr. Bruno. 
“The phonograph business is in its 
infancy. The big years are ahead, 
not behind, for the dealer. I know 
of no better time to get into line 
than now. I think business will be 
phenomenal for years to come.” 

There are about 1,200 concerns 





Alfred Bruno 


interested in making and marketing 
phonographs, exclusive, of course, 
of the retailer. About 600 are manu- 
facturers who make the machine 
complete or make parts of it and 
assemble it. The other 600 are 
made up of assemblers who buy 
cabinets, motors, etc., and of the 
jobbers who place them with the 
retailer. 

“Disabuse your mind of any im- 
pression that a few makes are the 
only successes in the field,’ Mr. 
Bruno said. “Actually there are 
dozens of manufacturers who are 
doing a large and growing business. 
Many of these have territory open 
and afford opportunity to the 
dealer.” 

A significant fact is noted in the 
price situation in phonographs. It 
is the one line that has shown no 
substantial price increase during 
the war. Machines that sold at 
$115 before the kaiser went daft 
are now selling for $125. 

Raises along the line have been 
in proportion. That means there 
need be no hesitancy in buying be- 
cause of fears of a price decline. 
Any downward readjustment is not 
looked for in years, and even if it 
should come to-morrow it is so small 
that it can be absorbed without 
loss. 

Competition is unusually fair in 
this field, Mr. Bruno points out. 
Prices are standardized and no mer- 
chant is going to have the embar- 
rassment of having a dealer in the 
same city offer the same line for 
less money. 

The necessary business is much 
larger than some non-dealers appre- 
ciate. Sales of needles, records, 
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Other Modern Hard- 
ware Lines—Big Years 


Ahead For Dealers. 


albums, electric controls,  ete.,; 
amount to a nice sum yearly. And 
the margin of profit carried is 
larger than that found on most 
hardware lines. 

Mr. Bruno puts stress on the 
point that while the tendency of 
the public has been to buy the $100 
and the $150 machines they are now 
finding that it pays to buy the larger 
and better ones. For this reason 
the exchange business is now one 
of the best revenue getters the 
phonograph merchant has. Usually 
exchanges are effected on a basis 
that permits the full regular profit 
on the larger machines, and even 
a profit on the one taken in ex- 
change and later sold. 


Plenty of Selling Helps 


A merchandising plan for the 
hardware store going into phono- 
graphs has been carefully worked 
out by the manufacturers. They 
are liberal users of national pub- 
licity and will provide the dealer 
with any amount of printed helps, 
display material and selling ideas. 
These are all furnished gratis and 
are big aids in establishing a pay- 
ing business. 

“I consider the hardware store 
ideally fitted for this class of mer- 
chandise,” Mr. Bruno told Hard- 
ware Age. “It is a store that ap- 
peals to the whole family. Women 
are trading more and more at the 
hardware stores, which have come 
to be a sort of sensible department 
store jammed full of needed things 
for the home. The man, of course, 
visits the hardware store often and 
so do the young folks. The market 
is made. The hardware man can 
have a slice of this large business 
with very little extra effort. The 
facts are the stores and jobbers 
that have made the plunge have 
been overjoyed with the success 
they have had. Instead of requiring 
a lot of hard pushing I am certain 
that the large and the small hard- 
ware store, alike, will find that sell- 
ing phonographs is nearer play than 
almost any other line. Remember, 
the surface has not even been 
scratched and there is a deep strata 
of gold just waiting for a little ener- 
getic digging.” 











The Tool Selling Season of the Year 


~T is always a good plan to culti- 

vate new friends, but it never 

pays to forget the old ones. 

Hardware dealers have been 
busy during the past year selling 
the newer lines to customers with 
more money than they ever had be- 
fore that sometimes we have almost 
forgotten some of the good old 
standbys that were once the bone 
and sinew of the trade. 

To be sure, we have sold tools 
when they were called for, but we 
haven’t generally featured the line 
and hustled for new tool prospects. 


SO 


New Buildings Demand New Tools 

With practically every town or 
city in this country carrying on 
home-building campaigns, and the 
shortage of houses facing new 
building, the hardware trade faces 
the greatest opportunity in its his- 
tory to sell good tools at a fair 
profit. In spite of strikes and other 
building handicaps, the carpenter 
and builder were never busier. If 
you doubt it, try to get a man to 
screen in your front porch and see 
how long it takes to complete the 
job. 

Now, if the carpenter is busy, he 
must have the tools for his work. 
Probably two-thirds of the carpen- 
ters in the country to-day are short 
on tool equipment. They are using 
one tool to do the work of two, 
not because they cannot afford the 
extra tool, but because no one has 





suggested its purchase. There was 
never a better opportunity to cash 
in on good window displays of tools 


backed up by a little intelligent 
salesmanship. 
In the carpenter trade every 


knock is a boost for the hardware 
man. Every nail driven means the 
use of a hammer, and you know who 
sells the hammer. 

The Peoples Hardware Company 
of Gary, Ind., is a live hardware 
concern with its eyes on every pos- 
sible profit angle. The management 
realizes the possibilities of sum- 
mer tool sales and goes after the 
business. Recently the firm’s win- 
trimmer, Roy H. Poore, de- 
signed and installed a tool display 
particularly for the carpenter and 
builder. The interior of the win- 
dow was arranged to represent a 
carpenter shop, with the various 
tools in their proper places. This 
window fairly radiated selling sug- 
gestions and sales of tools prac- 
tically doubled. 


dow 


Catering to the Home Carpenter 

This has been a busy season for 
the hardware man. The high prices 
of food have caused the planting 
of thousands of home gardens, and 
the amateur gardeners have spent 
plenty of good money for seeds and 
garden tools. Motor cars have in- 
creased in number until sales of 
auto accessories have grown out of 
all bounds. Houses that have faced 
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Making the Windows 
Attractive and Novel 
so that the Carpen- 


ters. Professional and 


Amateur. Can See What 
They Want at a Glance 


the weather unpainted for several 
years have reached a stage where 
painting is a necessity, and the 
hardware man has sold the paint 
and other painting equipment. In 
every line there has been a demand 
for goods, and the dealer has been 
kept guessing as to where and how 
to get his supplies. 

Now the gardening is well under 
way and the gardener’s wants filled. 
The early summer motor accessories 
problems have been solved. But the 
building game is just beginning to 
hit its stride. 

Not only is the regular carpenter 
and builder in line for tools, but 
there is also the home carpenter 
to be considered. Frankly, there 
were never so many laymen develop- 
ing the home-repair stunt. Small 
repair jobs are so numerous that 
the busy professional builder can 
hardly be induced to bother with 
them. As a result, the home owner 
must do the job himself or let the 
improvement go. There are men 
buying tools to-day who never be- 
fore even drove a nail. These men 
are learning that they can do fairly 
creditable repair jobs, and after the 
first attempt they are ready to in- 
vest in a fairly comprehensive kit 
of tools. 


The Householder Should Own Good 
Tools 


About the most foolish thing a 
hardware salesman can do is to sell 
a householder a cheap, poor tool 
under the impression that anything 
is good enough for a repair job. As 
a matter of fact, the reverse is true. 
You simply cannot do a good job 
with a poor saw, plane or chisel, 
and their purchase is a waste of 
money. The salesman is doing his 
customer a real service when he 
sells him a tool that will not only 
do the work well, but will be ready 
for more jobs as the months roll 
by. The amateur carpenter can be 

(Continued on page 114) 
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A tool window used in the J. A. Mahoney store, Deming, N. M., which gave passersby an excellent idea of the actual 

uses of many tools. The little carpenters attracted much attention and incidentally sold many tools for the store. 

Below—Here is the window used by Ray H. Poor in the People’s Hardware Co. store, Gary, Ind. It is a complete 
interior of a carpenter shop. Even the waste is shown on the bench 
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Getting the Motor Tourists’ Business 


What the 


Vacationists Will Need This Summer That 


You Can Supply—The Advertising Value of Gas Tanks 


HEN Mr. American Citizen 

packs his family and its ac- 

companying luggage into his 
ample seven-passenger touring car 
and takes the broad highway that 
leads—to a good time—or, in other 
words, which often means perhaps 
to a week’s or month’s vacation and 
freedom from labor or business 
cares, he carries with him many 
accessories and little comforts or 
conveniences that his hardware 
dealer, providing he be progressive 
and wideawake, has sold him. As 
he goes joyfully on his way, Mr. 
Citizen still has in his pockets many 
more dollars that he must needs 
leave scattered along his route with 
accessory dealers. Some of them 
will go for such necessities as gaso- 
line and oil, or perhaps tires and 
tubes, while others will be spent 
for what he and his family find 
necessary for convenience or com- 
fort, or because good salesmanship 
on the part of the dealer has 
brought to their notice and con- 
vinced the tourist and his family 
that this or that article is desirable 
and necessary. Herein the oppor- 
tunity of the hardware dealer lies, 
and he should see to it that he gets 
his full share of the tourist’s freely 
spent dollars. 

The hardware merchant must be 
up and doing and should make every 
endeavor to obtain for his auto 
. accessory department the major 
portion or at least his full share 
of the tourist or transient trade that 
passes through his town. One big 
help in doing this, is to have near- 
by crossroads and forks marked 
with his signs and advising travel- 
ers where and in what direction 
they can procure the best and 
cheapest in automobile accessories. 
Another good plan is to have road- 
side signs on all the highways lead- 
ing to his town marked with the 
exact mileage to his place of busi- 
ness and directing attention to his 
wares. Some of the large tire and 
accessory manufacturers’ supply 
these signs at little or no cost to 
their agents, and dealers find them 
an effective aid in attracting busi- 
ness. In some sections of the coun- 
try these dealers’ mileage signs are 
often the only ones that mark the 
roads, and those who tour much— 
especially when in new or strange 


territory—know what a relief from 
doubt as to the correctness of one’s 
route, these signs give. Often they 
are eagerly watched for and fol- 
lowed by strangers to their point 
of origin—the dealer who put them 
up—and they cannot help but foster 
a kindly feeling for him and his 
business, which is an asset worth 
going to a little trouble to obtain. 


The Value of the Gas Tank 


The curb gasoline supply tank is 
another sign post that often directs 
touring autoists to where one of 
their chief necessities may be found, 
and while the car’s tank is being 
filled they often get out to look 
around. Then if the dealer’s acces- 
sories are attractively displayed in 
plain sight—and not hidden under a 
bushel, as is sometimes the case— 
the tourists often find an article or 
articles that appeal to their need 
and a sale is made. As sales of 
this kind are invariably for cash, 
it makes them doubly satisfactory 
and profitable. 

It is claimed air is the one ele- 
ment that cannot be cornered and 
which is always free to the public, 
but all motorists do not find this 
true, for as all must ride on air— 
30 to speak—and some still have to 
pump their supply by hand, they 
find it a laborious and back-break- 
ing task—anything but free—with 
the result that “free air’ is by 
them hailed with delight., “Free 
air” is another transient business 
getter, especially the newer curb 
stands, which advertise themselves. 

While the tourist needs of the 
transient autoist are always a cash 
transaction and therefore attract- 
ive, the average hardware dealer 
will find that it pays even better 
to make a determined effort to se- 
cure those of his regular customers. 
In this way he gets the first chance 
at the prospective tourist’s dollars, 
and by the use of tact and sensible 
suggestion, can sell him practically 
all he requires for a long tour. In 
this branch of the business he has 
it “all over” the average garage- 
man, for a large majority of them 
are a part of every hardware store’s 
regular stock and are so numerous 
that the mention of a few will suf- 
fice to show its immense possibili- 
ties. 
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Some families do not tour or take 
long trips, but most all car owners 
like to and do picnic, going to some 
delightful rural or sylvan spot that 
otherwise would not be accessible 
to them without a machine. To 
these a lunch kit, box or basket is 
always a possible sale, or perhaps 
a vacuum bottle that will keep 
things hot or cold, or it may be an 
ice cream freezer of which there is 
a kind now on the market that can 
be packed with salt and ice and 
the ingredients of the cream, closed 
—it is air- and water-tight, and 
therefore leak-proof—placed aboard 
the automobile, and when lunch 
time comes, furnishes a delicious 
dish of perfectly frozen ice cream 
without churning or further atten- 
tion of any kind. 


Selling Auto Camping Parties 


Camping or picnic outfits also 
have a place in this department, and 
by this is meant those consisting of 
knives, forks, spoons, tin cups and 
dishes, and similar articles. It will 
be noted that most everything men- 
tioned in the foregoing can be found 
in most all hardware stores, there- 
fore, when a motorist comes in 
search of goods of this kind, he 
should be “spotted” and directed to 
the accessories department, where 
his needs in that line can also be 
supplied. All of which is good evi- 
cence that the hardware dealer has 
opportunities of directing trade to 
his accessories department, that 
cthers have not, and if he uses to 
their fullest extent his advantages 
he has little to fear from the com- 
petition of any garage. 

Again, the up-to-date hardware 
merchant nowadays has a touring 
car of his own in which he and his 
family do a little touring or picnic- 
ing themselves, therefore he is in 
position—from knowledge gained 
by first-hand experience—to advise 
his friends and customers as to the 
best and most attractive nearby and 
available picnicing camping places, 
or recreation centers. Or if they 
happen to be strangers or tourists, 
he can inform them of nearby spots 
of historical or natural interest or 
beauty, perhaps a spot where a won- 
derful view may be obtained, or he 
can impart information as to where 
delightful springs of pure water 
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flow for the refreshment of thirsty 
traveler or maybe for the radiator 
of his car. He also knows and can 
advise motorists intelligently of the 
shortest and best roads to take to 
arrive at their destination; how to 
avoid steep hills or beware of dan- 
gerous curves; or perhaps how to 
make a detour so as to avoid rough 
or dangerous pieces of road. Usually 
he can advise as to hotel locations, 
rates, and accommodations; all of 
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which is knowledge the average 
motor tourist is eager to learn and 
grateful on obtaining. 


Motor Hardware Advertising 


The hardware man should adver- 
tise his accessories and his free in- 
formation bureau in a variety of 
ways. Of course one pleased cus- 
tomer is a great thing, but he may 
not go out of his way to tell his 
friends all about the accommodating 
hardware man, so plainly it is up to 
the hardware man to make the pub- 
lic realize that he is selling motor 
hardware and service and that he is 
truly a friend of the tourists. Here 
is one class of trade that newspaper 
advertising will not always reach. 
While a certain percentage of mo- 
torists will read the papers in the 
towns they go through and keep in- 
formed, the average tourist will pur- 
sue his happy way unmindful of the 
local papers. But the tourist will 
read the sign boards along the road. 
Partly because he has been edu- 
cated to do so on the railroad trains, 
and also due to the fact that he has 
little else to do but observe the sides 
of the road as he rolls along in the 
touring car. This is a big chance 
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for excellent summer advertising ap- 
pealing directly to the tourist. 

Then another big way of driving 
home that you are a live wire is by 
the windows which you display dur- 
ing the summer on motor accessories. 
Windows such as those shown above 
command attention and literally stop 
the tourist who is in need of some 
little thing for the car. Tires, tubes, 
lubricants, chains and other lines of 
motor hardware are always in de- 
mand, and if on display calls to the 
attention of the man in the car that 
he is in need of some one of them. 

The accessories lend themselves so 





Above—Accessory windew of M. I 
Davidson, Brooklyn; left—Lubri- 
cant window of Reimbhard Broth- 
ers Co., Minneapolis; belou V otor 
hardware window of American 
Hardware Stores, Inc., Bridgeport, 


Conn. 


excellently to making good windows 
that it should be a delight for the 
up-to-the-minute dealer to make the 
display bright and attractive and at 
that same time send home the idea 
that he is trying to put over. HARD- 
WARE AGE has from time to time 
shown some excellent ways to dis- 
play motor hardware in the most tell- 
ing manner, and if the merchant will 
refer to his file of back issues he will 
be able to pick up some money mak- 
ing ideas for this season of the year. 
The tourist will appreciate attention, 
information and service, and you will 
be the beneficiary of their trade. 








Color Combinations in Selling Goods 


How the Stambaugh-Thompson Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 


Make 


NAPPY, catchy, attractive win- 
S tow and interior displays that 

grip the attention and hold it 
are now part and parcel of every 
modern retail establishment.  Be- 
cause of the variety and the sug- 
gestive nature of its merchandise 
a hardware establishment can make 
particularly successful use of sea- 
sonable, timely displays, built along 
artistic lines. 

One of the leaders in this respect 
among hardware merchandisers in 
the Middle West is the Stambaugh- 
Thompson Co. at Youngstown, Ohio, 
whose displays are carefully con- 
ceived and are more than ordinarily 
attractive. Their “pulling power” 
is generally conceded among mer- 
chandisers in Youngstown and offi- 
cials of the company attribute no 
small part of its success to this fea- 
ture of its development. 

Stambaugh-Thompson windows 
are noted for their originality in 
design and conception. In a num- 
ber of national contests they have 
taken high place. Every day evi- 
dence of their drawing power muy 
be seen in the number of people 
who stop to view them. It is not 
uncommon for people to be grouped 
about the Stambaugh-Thompson 
windows, attracted by some unusual 
mechanical contrivance or by some 
especially appealing arrangement. 

These displays have an appeal 
that literally “pulls” customers into 
the store because they are designed 
by an expert, who devotes his entire 
time and thought to this work. It 
is not accomplished in a slipshod, 
haphazard way, but the exhibits fol- 
low carefully thought-out policies 
and ideas and reflect experienced 
and seasoned judgment. 

Seward E. Trinkle, a commercial 
artist, is the display manager of the 
Stambaugh-Thompson _ institution, 
and declares there are great possi- 
bilities in the application of com- 
mercial art to window and interior 
displays. 

Possibly Mr. Trinkle’s 
with the Stambaugh-Thompson dis- 
plays is largely due to the fact that 
he is an artist, with a very practical 
turn of mind. He is also a student 
of human nature and makes use of 
every possible method of appeal 
open in this field. 

Five years ago he worked in a 


the 


success 


Store 


Home - like 


confectionery store, but came to the 
conclusion that he was a misfit in 
the business and should develop his 
God-given ability as an artist. Ac- 
cordingly he quit a job which was 
paying him $40 a week, to accept 
one at $7 to learn the fundamentals 
of window trimming, commercial 
art and allied subjects. How well 
he has succeeded is attested by the 
results he has already secured. He 
associated himself with the Stam- 
baugh-Thompson Co. about a year 
and a half ago, without any pre- 
vious experience of the hardware 
business. Accordingly he entered 
it with an open mind, and imme- 
diately began to develop his own 
ideas, without being hampered by 
traditional theories. 

Mr. Trinkle is constantly on the 
alert for new ideas and keeps a 
“morgue” which he consults at fre- 
quent intervals and which he is al- 
ways building up. He _ believes 
every display manager and every 
window trimmer should have such 
a morgue. He gleans ideas from 
about twenty-five trade publica- 
tions, to which he subscribes, from 
general magazines and newspapers. 
Whenever he sees a picture which 
he thinks might come handy at 
some time, he clips it and stores it 
away in the morgue. By this means 
he has built up a most respectable 
collection. 

The Stambaugh-Thompson_ win- 
dows are noted for their vivid color- 
ing. Mr. Trinkle believes in draw- 
ing liberally upon those “warmer” 
pigments which have a tendency to 
cheer people and to drive away the 
blues. He uses the brighter reds, 
purples, greens and yellows without 
stint. The psychology of such an 
appeal is at once apparent. 

Not only does he believe in mak- 
ing the store appear cheerful, both 
from the exterior and in the in- 
terior, to customers, but he believes 
2 cheerful environment for the sales 
force is most wholesome. The frame 
of mind in which a salesman ap- 
proaches his work is most impor- 
tant. The salesmen, it must be 
borne in mind, is the point of con- 
tact between the institution, no mat- 
ter how large or how small, and 
the public. People judge a retail 
merchandising establishment large- 
ly by the conduct of its sales peo- 
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and Increase 


Business 


ple, those with whom they come 
in contact. It is a well known fact 
that a clerk or salesman with a 
cheery, smiling countenance and an 
optimistic viewpoint, will be much 
more successful than the one with 
a grouch. He will furthermore have 
a more wholesale influence on the 
other salesmen, his individual sales 
will be larger and his friends will 
grow in number. Environment has 
much to do with the morale of any 
retail sales force. 

Leaders in the merchandising 
field lay great stress upon the im- 
portance of the salesman or the 
saleslady possessing the proper 
mental attitude. Mr. Trinkle and 
officials of the Stambaugh-Thomp- 
son Co. believe this frame of mind 
can be mightily influenced by the 
surroundings in which the salesman 
works. 

In many hardware stores—too 
many, in fact, in this day and age— 
there is a “dingy” or disordered 
atmosphere that prevents the sales- 
man from doing his best and from 
getting the best results. The hard- 
ware field has been a notorious ex- 
ample of the lack of system in the 
proper display of goods and 
many stores little or no attention is 
paid to this detail of the business. 
The goods are often shown in a 
very unsystematic and disordered 
manner, and there is no attempt at 
orderly or systematic arrangement. 
The line of least resistance is fol- 
lowed and some are more like stores 
that deal in second-hand goods, 
piled ceiling-high and shrouded in 
dust, than modern retail distributing 
stations. 


Making the Store Home-like 


Consequently, the interior of the 
Stambaugh-Thompson store is very 
attractive, comfortable and agree- 
able. Everything is displayed in an 
orderly manner and in such a way 
as to attract attention from even 
the most casual observer. A trip 
through the store is certain to re- 
mind the visitor of some need which 
he has overlooked or to acquaint 
him with some device that will im- 
prove the home and make its work 
less arduous. 

In keeping with this theory, Mr. 
Trinkle uses foliage and artificial 
flowers at “strategic” points, where 








The above window is particularly seasonable 


hot days. It was recently shown at Clinton, Ill, in 

the Beatty & Co. hardware store. Refrigerators, 

water coolers, ice picks and ice cream dishers, are 
shown together 


they will have the most beneficial 


influences. At this season of the 
year, the store and windows are 
almost redolent with peach and 


apple blossoms arranged in vases. 
Mr. Trinkle believes in buying the 
best material of this kind it is pos- 
sible to procure. Cheap, shoddy 
flowers are worse than none at all. 
Those now displayed in the store 
are so near the original as to defy 
detection. Buy less, if necessary, 
but always buy the best, he coun- 
sels, 

In his window schemes Mr. Trin- 
kle always builds his display around 
a central theme. He does not mix 
garden tools and automobile acces: 
sories. Instead he will devote a 
window, for instance, to wheel goods 
for children, another to baseball 
goods, a third to paints, and the 
like. There is no eonfusion in the 
presentation. As a floor covering 
he employs very often a gray rug. 


on” these 


_The backgrounds are in greenish 
gray, with pilasters trimmed in 
bluish green. The pilasters are 
fluted and the trimming is confined 
to the flutes and pilaster caps. Use 
of a rug on the floor creates a 
“warmer” atmosphere, he contends. 
Mr. Trinkle once suggested to an 
experienced window trimmer this 
theory and stated his intention of 
displaying a kitchen range on a rug. 
The “veteran” scoffed at the idea, 
claiming it would appear artificial 
and too far-fetched. However, it 
was carried out and the effect more 
than justified the soundness of the 
theory. There was a warm, com- 
fortable, cheerful “atmosphere” 
about the window that would have 
been lacking had the stove been 
set on linoleum or a metal base. 
At night, the Stambaugh-Thomp- 
son windows are illuminated by 
means of an X-ray system, which 
produces a high illumination. They 
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Displays That Please and 
Also Sell Merchandise 







Notice the sporting goods tastefully 


displayed on the walls of this win- 
dow and the combination sporting 
goods and summer cutlery which 
are displayed on the floor. The 
window was in the store of the 
Schroedinger-Marr Co., Columbus, 
Ohio 

The H. H. Burkne Co., Eureka, 

Cal., recently exhibited fishing out- 

fits of all kinds in its window 

The arrangement is particularly 

fitting and shows a new way of 


showing rods to advantage 


stand out like a spotlight, and there 
are no dark or shadowed corners. 
At the same time care is exercised 
to avoid a glare that will hurt the 
eyesight. 


Mr. Trinkle’s Posters 


In the windows and in the in- 
terior of the store Mr. Trinkle 
makes subtle and careful use of 


posters, which he designs and pro- 
duces himself. These are in two 
types, the smaller ones, about 12x24 
inches, and enlarged posters 4x7 ft. 
Each tells a pictorial story that may 
be comprehended at a glance by old 
and young. For instance, in a re- 
cent display of wheel goods, the 
background consisted of such a 
large poster showing the heroic 
figure of a child scooting through 
space on a kiddie car. The child’s 
golden hair was flowing, his laugh- 
ing cheeks were ruddy and the pic- 
ture emphasized that he was enjoy- 
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ing childhood’s estate to the limit 
at that particular moment. Of 
course, it was being done through 
the medium of the kiddie car, a 
number of differert types being 
shown in the window, as well as 
velocipedes, bicycles, tricycles, wag- 
ons, carts and the like. 

Such large posters not only prove 
advantageous for background work, 
but form pleasing and “cheerful” 
backgrounds inside the store. Some 
are devoted to a particular theme 
and are therefore suitable only for 
a particular purpose. Others are 
more general in tone and may be 
employed for various displays. For 
instance, one of Mr. Trinkle’s re- 
cent posters shows a large, bril- 
liantly colored butterfly in the fore- 
ground, on a jet-black background, 
while a landscape, with a lazy farm 
house nestled in the hills, stretches 
out at the bottom of the arrange- 
ment. Such a poster: may be suit- 
ably used for any display of garden 
tools, farm implements, seeds and 
almost any other, in fact. 

In such small details as lettering, 
Mr. Trinkle believes in the efficacy 
of the psychological effect. For in- 
stance, the smaller posters contain- 
ing lettering, without any pictorial 
representation, are made on a back- 
ground of black or green, while 
cream is used for the letters. This 
produces a less harsh contrast than 


if white lettering was employed, 
and is “easier to look at.” It is the 
small points, such as this, that, in 
the aggregate, count for most in 
display matters. 


New Idea in Sampling 


Mr. Trinkle is now carrying out 
an arrangement for sampling mer- 
chandise that proves the wisdom of 
his ideas. Tools, for instance, are 
sampled on the wall on a_ back- 
ground of green felt; aluminum 
ware on a background of blue felt; 
mill supplies on black and sporting 
goods on maroon. Whereas the alu- 
minum ware, for instance, fre- 
quently looked like tin under cer- 
tain lighting effects, it now resem- 
bles silver against the royal blue 
background. The harmonious, pleas- 
ing effect of such a sampling system 
throughout a large store may well 
be imagined. With such _ back- 
grounds the merchandise is shown 
to best advantage. 

Other interior displays are 
equally attractive. For instance, 
screen doors are treated along Jap- 
anese lines, while lawn mowers are 
displayed against a neat wooden 
fence, with an artistic cover above 
the ensemble. 

Throughout the interior of the 
store, merchandise is displayed on 
tables and is easily accessible for 
inspection and close scrutiny. Nat- 


Hardware Age 


urally, such a plan demands @# large 
volume of space in order to produce 
the best results. 

It is needless to say that the 
Stambaugh-Thompson windows are 
always seasonable. Recently the 
three main windows at the front of 
the store were devoted—one to re- 
frigerators, another to porch swings 
and porch furniture, and the third 
to baby carriages. The three at 
the rear entrance advertise automo- 
bile tires, garden tools and paints. 
Some of the window displays which 
Mr. Trinkle is working out for this 
summer are on bathing suits, fish- 
ing tackle, tennis goods, wash-day 
needs, electric fans, automobile ac- 
cessories and lawn mowers. 

During January and February, 
the “off-season” months, he displays 
heavy hardware and merchandise 
that is not seasonable, such as cast 
iron ware, skillets, scales, shovels 
and machinery of various kinds. 

In addition to the three main dis- 
play windows in the front of the 
store, there are four small cases for 
smaller merchandise and two cases 
on the front of the building which 
are used exclusively for posters. 
The Stambaugh-Thompson windows 
are usually changed once every 
week or ten days at the most. 

Stambaugh-Thompson windows 
are an object lesson in the desir- 
able. 
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Hardware Booth at Porto Rican Regional Fair 


Be above picture is the display booth used by Finlay, Waymouth & Lee, Inc., of San Juan, Porto Rico, at the recent 
Regional Fair held in that city. This concern is a live wire progressive hardware company, whose operations are 
The booth was considered to be one of the most artistic which was to be seen at the 
fair, and the engine and small tank made completely of hardware was considerable of a novelty in this locality. 


exceedingly extensive in the islands. 
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Spencer Steel 


LLAN FRASER has been appointed 

general sales manager of Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corporation. He 
will have his headquarters in Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he has already be- 
gun the work of the management of the 
sales of the output of the eight fac- 
tories in Buffalo, Clinton, Palmer, 
Spencer and Worcester. 

Mr. Fraser is one of the prominent 
figures in the steel and wire industry. 
He is forty-five years old and for twen- 
ty-seven years has been in the wire 
business. He was born in Brooklyn, 
and after completing his studies in the 
public schools of that city entered the 
Polytechnic Institute, where he made 
a special study of the theories govern- 
ing the manufacture of iron and steel 
and upon completion he became asso- 
ciated with James A. Farrell, now 
president of the United States Steel 
Corporation. When the American 
Steel & Wire Co. was formed he be- 
came a salesman, covering a large ter- 
ritory and handling all lines of the 
company. Later he was for eight 
years manager of the company’s sales 
office and warehouse at Buffalo. 

When the Wickwire Steel Co. ex- 
tended its line of manufacture from pit 
iron to wire, he resigned his position 
with the American Steel & Wire Co. 
and opened a New York office for Wick- 
wire Steel Co., becoming eastern sales 
manager. Last fall, when the company 
consolidated with Clinton-Wright Wire 
Co., forming Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Corporation, Mr. Fraser became assist- 





Fraser, New Sales Manager of the Wickwire 


Corporation 


ant general sales manager, from which 
position he has been appointed general 
sales manager. 

Clinton-Wright Wire Co. was the re- 
sult of the merger of Clinton Wire 
Cloth Co., Wright Wire Co., Spencer 
Wire Co., Morgan Spring Co. and Na- 
tional Manufacturing Co. 

















Allan Fraser, Wickwire Spencer Corp. 


Associated with him in the manage- 
ment of the sales will be John A. Den- 
holm, for many years sales manager of 
Wright Wire Co. and Charles K. Hardy, 
Jr., formerly of Spencer Wire Co., who 
will be the assistant general sales man- 
agers. 


The Use of Motor Trucks in Relieving 


Railroad Freight Problems 


By R. E. 


| arene ed congestion is, in reality, 
terminal congestion. The present 
railroad situation vividly demonstrates 
that the root of the much discussed 
railroad inadequacy lies more in the 
lack of proper terminal facilities than 
it does in the lack of freight cars. It 
has further proved that the motor 
truck, properly used in conjunction 
with railroad terminals, can relieve ter- 
minal congestion and increase the pro- 
ductivity of each unit of the railroads’ 
rolling stock. 

Although it is estimated that the 
railroads of this country now need 
500,000 more freight cars, it is obvious 
that, if this number of cars were put 
into service under existing terminal 
conditions, the confusion would only be 
increased. 

Unfortunately, the majority of rail- 
road terminals were constructed in the 
days of horse-drawn highway trans- 
portation facilities, and no provision 
was made for the advent of the motor 
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truck. At that time it was neeessary 
for the railroads to bring their freight 
within a radius of a day’s team haul 
of its final destination, a distance con- 
siderably less than can now be covered 
by a motor truck. Cities have grown 
and traffic has increased, but the ter- 
minals have remained practically un- 
changed as far as distribution radius 
is concerned. As a result, the rail- 
roads are still attempting to operate on 
a horse-drawn basis of ultimate distri- 
bution, and consequently freight piles 
up in the yards and the tracks are 
filled with trains awaiting their turn 
to be unloaded. Although motor trucks 
are now being used to a large extent 
instead of horses, the platform area 
available for transferring shipments 
from the freight car to the truck is so 
confined that it is impossible to avoid 
congestion. 

It is a fact that the average freight 
car travels only about six miles a day, 
and that this inefficiency ean be attrib- 
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uted directly to wasted time through 
terminal congestion. Considering that 
we now have over 2,400,000 freight 
cars in use, it can be seen that every 
mile per day added to the productivity 
of this® total by increasing terminal 
efficiency is the equivalent of four hun- 
dred thousand more cars. Thus it is 
obvious that if a continuous movement 
of freight cars to and from their ter- 
minal points can be obtained, a two- 
fold advantage will result: first, elimi- 
nating the delay and waste incidental 
to congestions, and second, releasing a 
vast number of cars for main line 
traffic. 

To say that this can be accomplished 
by utilizing the motor truck is not a 
mere prophecy—it is a proven reality. 
The few railroads that have applied the 
use of trucks in their limited way to 
this problem have met with remarkable 
suecess and should stand as uncompro- 
mising examples to every railroad now 
affected by terminal congestion. For 
example, figures compiled by the 
United States Railroad Administration 
show that in the Big Four yards at 
Cincinnati, the use of motor trucks 
with demountable bodies has reduced 
the time required per ton-mile for 
transfer shipments from 12 hours and 
18 minutes to less than 3 minutes. 
This saving of time is accompanied by 
a reduction of fifty cents per ton mile 
on the cost of the transfer shipments. 
The New Jersey Central Railroad has 
adopted motor truck service in connec- 
tion with its Jersey City terminal in a 
way that indicates immense _possibili- 
ties for minimizing congestion. This 
terminal became so congested during 
the recent general tieup that it became 
useless to send loaded freight cars 
there. So Plainfield, N. J., a city near- 
by, was made a terminal point and 
goods are now being transferred there 
to motor trucks and hauled into Jersey 
City and other destination points. 


Establishing Sub-JTerminals 


This idea of diverting shipments, 
while not a new one, has up to the 
present been confined to emergency 
use. It seems logical, however, that the 
diverting principle presents the most 
practical means for permanently re- 
lieving the railroads of terminal con- 
gestion. By establishing sub-terminals 
in the outskirts of large cities on the 
various lines of approach, freight 
loads could be transferred to motor 
trucks and delivered to the consignees 
far more rapidly and economically 
than at present. This method would 
also relieve street traffic in the con- 
gested parts of large cities because (1) 
the terminals would then be adapted 
to use the more rapid and flexible 
moving motor truck instead of horse- 
drawn equipment, (2) the number of 
vehicles bringing and receiving goods 
at terminals would be divided in their 
operations to different parts of the 
city, and (3) the large capacity trucks 
could be utilized for handling carload 
lots, thus minimizing the number of 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Stock Turnovers and High Prices 


The Necessity of Watching Your Stock During These 
Days of High Price# and the Value of Stock Systems 
3y MURRAY E. CRAIN 


ANY hardware dealers, in com- 

mon with other business men, 
have been inclined to lose sight of 
the importance of turnover during 
the past year or so, with rising costs 
and other factors tending to compli- 
cate the situation. It is true that 
the trade has had much to think 
about, all members being confronted 
with the possibility that their profits 
would turn out to be of the paper 
variety and go back on the shelves 
in the form of the same old stock at 
higher prices. The peak of the rise 
has been reached, in the opinion of 
many, and this class is going back 
to fundamentals, which means among 
other things, a proper appreciation 
of the importance of the turnover of 
stock. 

Many hardware men apparently 
have figured turnover on a mislead- 
ing basis heretofore, and have ob- 
tained altogether too flattering a 
view of the operations for any given 
year as a result.. One member of 
the trade, for instance, replied in 
response to a question that his turn- 
over had been three times for the 
year. But analysis showed that this 
estimate was altogether too optimis- 
tic. His stock had been inventoried 
on a cost basis of $24,000, and his 
gross sales for the year had been 
$72,000. On the face of things, his 
estimate was correct. 

It should be remembered, however, 
that his inventory was taken on cost, 
and the $72,000 represented sales. If 
a gross profit of 25 per cent, for in- 
stance, were desired on the cost price 
of $24,000, it would be necessary to 
add $8,000 to the cost price, which 
would make the selling price of the 
original stock $32,000. Inasmuch as 
the gross sales for the year were 
$72,000, it is obvious that this deal-- 
er’s turnover was but 214. 

This is figuring the turnover on 
the selling price, and a simpler meth- 
od is to use cost as a basis, though 
the result is the same, of course. 
In this instance, the stock cost $24,- 
000. Gross sales were $72,000, aad 
the cost of the merchandise sold at 
that figure, provided tne dealer was 
content with a gross margin of 25 
per cent, was $54,000. This sum, 
divided by $24,000, gives the same 
result of 2%. 


How to Figure Your Turnover. 
The thing to remember, of course, 


is that the same yardstick must al- 
ways be used in figuring turnover. 
Cost must be divided by cost, or sell- 
ing price by selling price, in order 
to obtain accurate results which will 
serve as a true index of the year’s 
business. This fact is obvious, once 
the situation is analyzed, and those 
who have been making this error 
are always quick to see the necessity 
for a revision of their old time 
methods. 

The value of comparative figures is 
generally realized, and one expert 
goes so far as to say that more real 
knowledge of the tendency of a given 
business can be secured by five min- 
utes’ study of a comparative sum- 
mary than by an hour’s pondering 
over a sheet covering the operations 
of a single year. This is probably 
correct, but nevertheless there is 
some danger attached to such a com- 
parison, unless the amount of goods 
involved is stated. In other words, a 
hardware dealer may have done a 
business of $72,000 in 1918 on a net 
profit, say, of 10 per cent, which 
would have given him $7,200 net for 
the year. In 1919 the same dealer 
may have pushed his sales up to $75,- 
000, with the same 10 per cent mar- 
gin, or $7,500 profit, still in vogue. 

On the face of this comparison he 
has done very well. As a matter of 
fact, the chances are that he did less 
business—that is, sold less merchan- 
dise. The rising prices, of course, 
explained the apparent increase. In- 
asmuch as the dealer made more 
money, the situation is still fairly 
well in hand, particularly if he re- 
alizes that less goods were moved, 
and his added profit was largely a 
little gift from the gods. 


Look Out For This Error. 


The retail shoe trade is a good il- 
lustration of this point. Because 
many dealers were making as much 
money as, or more than, before, they 
went along for months believing they 
were selling as many pairs of shoes. 
They awakened finally to the fact 
that a large part of the public was 
patronizing repair shops, and that a 
comparison of business in dollars, 
without a similar comparison in 
pairs, was. not altogether safe. Its 
fault lay in the fact that it did not 
show the tendency of their business, 
which, after all, is one of the chief 
functions of figures. Hardware deal- 
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ers should avoid falling into the 
same error. 

Turnover is important, but a mere 
estimate of the total is likely to mis- 
lead the hardware dealer. For in- 
stance, in the case cited above the 
retailer had a turnover of 214. As 
an average this is pretty good. The 
point is that certain lines may have 
been turning rapidly, perhaps 314 
times during the year. Others may 
have lain idle on the shelves, turn- 
ing, perhaps, only once during the 
twelvemonth. They were carried 
along by the rapidly moving mer- 
chandise, so that an average of 214 
was attained. 

Where a running stock record is 
utilized, it is a simple matter to keep 
track of the comparative turnover. 
This is the simplest of systems, in- 
volving mere addition and subtrac- 
tion. A separate sheet in the stock 
book, or a separate card, if a card 
system is used in preference to a 
book, should be devoted to each line 
of goods, and to each kind in that 
class. When a shipment is received, 
the additions are made in the proper 
place off of the invoice, after the 
shipment is checked for accuracy. 
The invoice then goes to the office. 
When a sale is made the sales slip 
goes to the stock man before or after 
it reaches the bookkeeper, and the 
former makes the proper deductions. 


Keeping a Stock System. 


At any given time a hardware 
dealer, by this system, cannot only 
tell how much goods he has on hand, 
if there has been no tampering with 
his stock, but how much has been re- 
ceived during the year and how much 
sold. This record should be made 
out no less frequently than every 
month in the form of a summary, so 
that the actual progress made by 
every line can be seen at a glance. 
As indicated, the figures are far more 
valuable and significant if they are 
accompanied by others covering the 
same period in the preceding year. 
This readily indicates not only that 
a given line is moving well, but far 
faster than it did in the correspond- 
ing period in the previous year. If 
the same amount of goods has been 
bought, the logical plan would be to 
order more, unless there is some rea- 
son for the temporary popularity of 
that particular type of merchandise. 

All of this can be worked out as 
the dealer sees fit. The point is that 
this stock book is an invaluable ad- 
junct to the business, giving, not re- 
sults in dollars and cents, but the ac- 
tual movement of stock, which, more 
than any other record, shows the ac- 
tual tendency of the business to a 
higher or lower level. 











A Room Full of Toys in a Theatre 


How the Children of Milwaukee Are Taken Care of While 
Mother Sees the Show—The Hardware Man’s Big Chance 


IVE years ago Manager George 

Fisher, of the Alhambra Thea- 

ter, in Milwaukee, Wis., had an 
idea. Of course, this particular 
mental ebullition wasn’t the only 
brilliant spark to fly from the fric- 
tional action of the wheels his asso- 
ciates were sure George had in his 
head. But it was the idea which 
links tender-heartedness and hard- 
ware together. 

In his theater, which is one of the 
largest picture theatres in the west, 
Mr. Fisher has installed a play- 
room for the kiddies. Mothers who 
would have to stay at home and 
forego the pleasure of the movies 
without this thoughtful provision 
for their comfort and that of their 
babies, are enabled, by Mr. Fisher’s 
plan to come early and stay late, 
for not only is there a playroom 
provided, but a checking system is 
in use which provides the youngster 
with a number. Just underneath 
the big clock in the auditorium of 
the theater is a miniature screen, 
and when baby gets himself into 
trouble or any other contingency 
arises in which only mother will do, 
and the smiling and patient nurse 
has exhausted every wile at her 
command, the number is flashed on 
this small screen, and she is called 
to her child’s side without the noisy 
publicity of being paged, and with- 
out any material interference with 
the enjoyment of the picture by 
other people. 

It isn’t the keen business acumen 
shown in this playroom innovation. 
Mr. Fisher was the first theatre 
manager in the United States to 
introduce this plan—which makes 
it of vital interest to every hard- 
ware merchant in the country. And 
it isn’t the really beautiful humani- 
tarian spirit which is thus exempli- 
fied in business, which is of per- 
sonal value to the dealer in unro- 
mantic pots and pans. The fact that 
in this playroom nearly every toy 
provided has been selected with 
reference to its durability and its 
permanent lasting quality makes a 
star idea in the paying publicity of 
hardware. 

It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that before the war the per- 
manency of a toy was not its pre- 
dominating sales attraction. It is 
a fact that the war, with its econo- 


mies, and the post-bellum advance 
in the costs of living have had a 
tremendous effect toward this stan- 
dard by the buyer of toys. The 
same persons who will turn down a 
pair of perfectly good shoes, price 
six dollars, and buy them at twelve 
when the salesman has walked to 
the rear of the store and back with 
them, will ask of the toy-salesman 
one outstanding question, in nearly 
every instance—‘How long will it 
last?” 

In Mr. Fisher’s playroom there 


minum dishes for three months, and 
barring the loss due to mislaying 
of small articles, and the compara- 
tively few cases of theft, his orig- 
inal investment still stands. 


Mothers Buy Same Toys 

Hundreds of mothers come to the 
Alhambra—and hundreds of chil- 
dren play with these dishes every 
month. Hundreds of parents are 
unconsciously urged to buy this 
lasting material for the use of their 
children in their homes. The reac- 

















Playroom in Alhambra Theater, Milwaukee, Wis. 


are hundreds of metal toys. A tiny 
tot with golden curls and the bluest 
eyes in the world, was seated at a 
hard wood table, “setting the sup- 
per” with a complete and elaborate 
outfit of cups, saucers, “chinaware” 
and “silverware”’—every bit of it 
made of aluminum. Finally she got 
tired of playing with these, and 
with a petulance which is not al- 
ways desirable in children, but 
which is the natural result of en- 
forced confinement, even in a beau- 
tiful playroom, she threw them on 
the floor. If they had been china 
instead of hardware—figure it out 
yourself. How many sets of toys 
could a given number of children, 
say sixty a day, as Mr. Fisher’s 
average runs, destroy, and what 
would be the cost of the upkeep. 
He has had the same set of alu- 
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tion favorable to such merchants as 
carry a line of these durable toys 
is therefore apparent to every busi- 
ness man. 

There are rocking horses of hard 
fiber compounds—one or two made 
by maimed soldiers in France, but 
three or four of American manu- 
facture—mechanical toys of the 
erector type and building blocks of 
stone and imitation steel structures 
a sand pile fitted up with three 
or four sets of toy garden tools. A 
safe estimate of the permanent toys 
to be found in this playroom is 
around eighty per cent. 

It hasn’t always been a playroom. 
Back of the curtain on which is 
painted a summer beach scene there 
is still the old backbar, with its 
mirror and plumbing, brass ,rail- 
ings and ice chests—bone dry for 
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nire long years before John Barley- 
cen wheezed this’ last and turned 
1» his toes to the funereal strains 
f “How Dry I Am,” Maybe there 
was some business sense in this, 
too. 

Of course it isn’t-only the theater 
play-room which offers such a mag- 
nificent opportunity for the pub- 
licity of hardware toys. Doubtless 
in your own town there is either a 
theater or other public institution 
which could judiciously be led to 
see the value of the play-room as 
an adjunct. With this step taken, 
and with it properly fitted with dur- 
able toys, it would take a man deaf 
to reason, blind to his own interests 
and dumb in other ways than a lack 
of articulate speech, to fail to grasp 
the value to his toy sales. 

And who,’ more advantageously 
than the hardware merchant, could 
carry a line of toys manufactured to 
last? 

There are other contributing fac- 
tors to the proposition of hardware 
toys. Before the war most of the 
toys sold in this country were im- 
ported from abroad, concentrated at 
eastern markets, and buyers for the 
larger department stores of the 
cities of the middle and far west 
were carefully steered to the for- 
eign counters because of the greater 
profits involved. 

The hardware manufacturing in- 
dustry had not, at that time, en- 
larged its capacity and increased 
its production efficiency as it has 
as a result of the war. 


American Toy Makers’ Opportunity 


Now there are hundreds of fac- 
tories in America, who find their 
foreign markets in a_ precarious 
condition, and aside from the strin- 
gency of shipping space, the in- 
crease of shipping costs, and the 
paucity of foreign markets, the in- 
stability of foreign credits makes 
exportation a serious problem. The 
industrial power and the increasing 
quantity of raw material which may 
be turned to toys, particularly as 


by-products of staple hardware, 
makes evident the possibility for 
securing better grade toys of Amer- 
ican manufacture at a cost consider- 
ably less than for foreign made 
goods. 

There is therefore created a situa- 
tion with regard to the manufac- 
ture, wholesaling and retailing of 
toys which is of vital interest to the 
hardware trade. A campaign to in- 
terest retail merchants in handling 
durable toys will inevitably wake 
the wholesalers in all districts to 
the necessity of carrying a line of 
these goods, and it will no longer 
be necessary for the merchant who 
handles toys to buy from the im- 
porter on the _ take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. He can go to the nearest 
wholesaling center and select his 
line at the time he goes for his regu- 
lar line of claw-hammers and wash- 
boilers. 

So even the individual whose sole 
knowledge of hardware consists in 
the fact that he once bought a collar 
for his dog in a hardware store, is 
impelled, by the force of Mr. Fish- 
er’s example to see the commercial 
value of the playroom idea as a 
hardware advertisement. If all this 
appears to be entirely theoretical, 
and not of practical value, take Mr. 
Fisher’s statement that as a result 
of having two Kiddie Cars in his 
playroom, more than twenty people 
have to his personal knowledge 
sought out dealers and bought them 
for “home consumption.” Inquiries 
are made to the nurse in charge, to 
theater attachés and to Mr. Fisher 
himself with great frequency as to 
where items in his equipment can 
be duplicated, and he is always glad 
to give these people the name and 
address of the dealer from whom 
he purchased them. 

Think this over, Mr. Retailer, and 
possibly you can influence some 
Samaritan in your town to build 
better business for himself and his 
institution—it need not be a thea- 
ter—by a playroom. The rest is up 
to you. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Buffalo, N. Y., 
June 22, 23, 24, 25, 1920. Headquar- 
ters, Hotel Lafayette. Herbert P. 
Sheets, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Waco, July 9, 10, 
1920. R. F. Bell, secretary-treasurer, 
320 Broadway, New York. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVI'NTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Agricultural College, 


July 18, 14, 15, 1920. E. R. Gross, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Agricultural College. 

NEw YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. Hotel Headquar- 
ters not yet decided upon. Exhibition 
at Convention Hall and Annex. John 
B. Foley, 607-608 City Bank Building, 
Syracuse. 


TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
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19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main St., Dallas. 

PACIEIC NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

MissouRI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND _ IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
to be announced later). G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. . 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2, 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevcns Point. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
8, 9,10, 11,1921. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 
Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921. 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl., Feb. 15, 
16, 17, 1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 
Elgin. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Ho- 
tel Headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Ex- 
hibition in Memorial Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics’ Building, Boston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 28, 1921. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, 
Boston. 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, May 9, 10, 1921. Troy 
Thompson, _ secretary-treasurer, Dal- 
hart, Texas. 
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ALL THIS IN ONE ISSUE 


N July 8 HARDWARE 

AGE will publish its 
big Retailers’ Convention is- 
sue. All the news of the 
annual meetings, which this 
year will be held in Buffalo, 
will be faithfully and accu- 
rately recorded and the en- 
tire issue will be profusely 
illustrated. 

The vital importance of 
this year’s convention is at- 
tested to by the great num- 
ber of merchants that have 
signified their intentions of 
attending. The many prob- 
lems that have been a source 
of annoyance during the 
past turbulent year will be 
thoroughly discussed and 
ideas exchanged from all 
parts of the country. Those 
who are fortunate enough to 
attend will be well repaid 
for the effort, time and 
money expended. Those 
who cannot get away from 
business for some reason or 
another should not miss one 
single line of the HARDWARE 
AGE report. It will pay them 
and pay them well to read 
and to re-read it. 

In order to make this 
the banner number of the 
year and one which will be 
kept many years by the sub- 
scribers, the entire country 
has been gleaned for the best 
merchandising stories, and 
success has been the reward 
of the efforts. Actually 
worked-out plans for boom- 
ing business will be told in 
words and illustrations, and 
no effort has been spared to 
get only the best. 

Our regular features for 
this issue will maintain the 
same high standard that has 
always characterized them. 
The issue will scintillate 
with news items of excep- 
tional value to the hardware 
trade. The special stories 


will be but little short of 
marvelous, while the news 
of the convention will be the 
last word in trade journal 
reporting. 
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An Excellent Micrometer Window 


6 ig Dunean & Goodell Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., recently installed a win- 
dow display featuring the Reed ‘“Re- 
liable” line of micrometer calipers, that 
clearly demonstrates the adaptability 
of small tools to attractive show win- 
dow arrangement. 

The display was designed by L. H. 
Ward, who manifested considerable ar- 
tistic ability in its installation. The 
very fact that the arrangement was out 
of the-ordinary caused the display to 
attract an unusual amount of atten- 
tion and resulted in many good sales. 

The general color scheme of light 
blue, black and white, used by the Reed 
Small Tool Works in their advertising 
matter, was carried out in the details of 
the trim. A painted canvas showing 
a large steel colored micrometer on a 
blue and black background formed the 
back curtain which was draped in dark 
blue. The lettering stood out prom- 
inently in gold. The floor covering was 
of black velvet to bring out the at- 
tractions of the tools, which were taste- 
fully arranged in decorative designs 
around the glass covered mahogany 
case containing the various sizes of 
micrometers. 


Micrometer booklets in colors fur- 
nished by the manufacturer were used 
to form the floor border, while the 
window front was outlined with pic- 
tures of micrometers clipped from ad- 
vertising fliers. 


Display Cards Were Prominent 


The display cards were white, with 
black letters outlined in blue and called 
attention to the manufacturer’s guar- 
antee and to special features of the 
tools. Neat advertising posters such 
as are regularly supplied the dealer 
were placed conspicuously throughout 
the display. 

In the lower background was an 
electrical sign in black and white bear- 
ing the slogan, “Manufactured in 
Worcester.” This was set off on either 
side by frosted electric globes mounted 
on white pillars, which gave a touch of 
brilliancy to the trim and made an ex- 
ceedingly attractive evening display. 

Similar methods embodying the ad- 
vertising material furnished by manu- 
facturers can be used to advantage by 
retailers generally in creating up-to- 
the-minute displays in various tool 
lines. 
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The Duncan & Goodell Co., Worcester, Mass., micrometer window 
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Points About Newspaper 


Advertisements 
By F. E. PEIRSON 
Peirson Hardware Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 


\ ’E have been prompted of late 

to give close study to news- 
paper advertising and have come to 
the conclusion that the readers of 
advertisements can be divided into 
four classes. 

First, the ones who are always 
hunting for bargains; second, the 
people who read their papers as they 
do a book from beginning to end; 
third, the women who turn at once to 
the advertisements of the depart- 
ment store, and fourth, the readers 
for news, who only read an adver- 
tisement when it’s prominence ar- 
rests their attention. 

To advertise for the first class 
means to give something for nothing. 
Therefore, the three other classes 
are the ones to be catered to with 
the most advantage. If the second 
class represented the majority of 
newspaper readers, the task would 
be a simple one, for almost any kind 
of an ad would do. And while their 
name is legion and the so-called “‘na- 
tional advertisers” play strongly on 
their susceptibilities they are by no 
means the only nor the largest buy- 
ers. They are bargain hunters for 
the most part and are more inclined 
to be impressed with price and 
quantity rather than quality. 

We believe that the third and 
fourth classes are the ones to whom 
it is best to present your story, for 
if it appeals to them it will to oth- 
ers also. Hardware men as a rule 
give the best in quality and they 
should make their newspaper state- 
ments so pertinent, so impressive, so 
truthful and so interesting that the 
reader will learn to look for a daily 
hardware message. We have found 
it to be best, invariably, to run an 
ad in the same position and as near- 
ly as possible on the same page in 
the daily newspaper. 

To do this is the problem. Will 
pictures do it? A reader sees good, 
bad and indifferent pictures of vari- 
ous kinds scattered all over the 
pages. Few people will stop to read 
small type, long-winded statements. 
They see too many of them every 
time they take up the paper. Willa 
man when enjoying his reading of 
the news give more than a casual 
glance at the advertising columns? 
Few will and for that reason it is 
important to catch that casual 
glance, and how best to do it is the 


problem that the advertising man 
must solve. 

The writer does not for one mo- 
ment indulge the thought that he is 
an expert and once in a while he 
gets a good big jar from his family 
in relation to good or bad advertise- 
ments he has prepared. Taking ac- 
count of their comments, for they 
are apt to be honest ones, and judg- 
ing results on the sales of goods of- 
fered through advertising, we have 
come to the conclusion that one 
prominent word or one suggestive 
phrase catches more eyes than either 
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Have You Ever Grown 
Poppies ? 


Sturdy little bushes complete- 
ly covered with lovely pink 
poppies. Constantly in bloom. 
Packages, 10 Cents 
Garden Seeds Flower Seeds 


PEIRSON HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


SINCE 1653 


Right in the Center of the City 
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A Plain Ad But 
Convincing 


pictures or long-winded statements 
or even prices. 


Using a Catch Line 


To illustrate: “DO YOU WANT 
“XTRA SERVICE?” leads_ the 
reader to wonder what service you 
are offering. “MADE TO WALK 
ON” and “FOR YOU GARDEN 
LOVERS” have both been business- 
producing headlines in connection 
with which the article has been 
given the greatest possible promi- 
nence in the advertisement. 

A distinctive border lends dignity 
and distinction to an advertisement 
and if placed on a page away from 
others of like nature, adds to the 
prominence of the wording. 

But advertising does not stop with 
the newspapers. You must be just 
as active in sending out letters and 
circulars and keeping your name be- 
fore the public to convince them 
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that you have more to offer in qual- 
ity and service than anyone else. 

And then when you get them in 
your store, the quickest service, the 
welcome smile, the cheerful word 
must be constantly in evidence. 
Many a customer has been held when 
every clerk in the store was busy 
simply by saying to him: “I'll be 
with you in a moment,” or “I’ll get 
to you next,” or “Step in back of the 
counter and help yourself.” Just 
this little interest in their wants will 
hold them for a long time when 
otherwise they would walk out of 
your store and tell others about poor 
service. 

One man with a cheerful smile 
and a welcome word can make a 
store and its service popular. 

We have come to believe everlast- 
ingly that satisfaction to customers 
is the greatest adjunct a business 
can have. 


Business Built on Service 


The Walter Creed Hardware Co., 
New Albany, Ind., has built up a trade 
in heavy hardware and factory sup- 
plies which amounts nearly to a local 
monopoly. It developed this business 
through service, and it retains it 
through service. It made a point of 
catering to local factories; it made a 
reputation of having everything in 
this class of goods on hand all the 
time; if, by any chance, it so happened 
that it did not have the article re- 
quired, it made arrangements to get 
it and get it quickly. Careful analysis 
of the local demand and good judg- 
ment in purchasing made possible the 
service the Creed Co. gives. 

An extraordinary business, from the 
standpoint of profit, was developed by 
this company in seeds. Frank Ge- 
nung, advertising manager, attributes 
the success in seeds to “word-of-mouth” 
advertising. Every customer, what- 
ever he had bought, was reminded by 
the salesman that the Creed Hardware 
Co. sold seeds. Every farmer who came 
in for a ball of twine or a_ nickel’s 
worth of ten-penny nails was told of 
the seeds. Inevitably, then, when it 
came time to buy seeds, the farmer 
came to this store. After having the 
name impressed on him so many times, 
the idea of seeds was so associated 
with the name Creed that he never 
thought of going elsewhere for his 
seeds. 


A quarterly dividend of one and 
three quarters per cent has been de- 
clared on the preferred stock of the 
McGraw Tire and Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, payable July 1. 


L. J. Jones, secretary of the Eastern 
Rolling Mill Company, Baltimore, Md., 
has been elected a director of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late John T. Stone 
of Baltimore. 
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Cutting Down Charge Accounts 


A Gentle Suggestion to Pay Instead of Charge Brings 
In Cash Results—Teaches the Salesmen Diplomacy 


By BERNARD W. KENNEY 


ACKING a one-ton catalog 

around, and catching trains at 
all hours make a fellow appreciate 
small towns once in a while. Par- 
ticularly those with just one cus- 
tomer and an all-day wait for the 
evening train. You are enabled to 
write up your orders, put your cat- 
alog in shape and catch up with 
your correspondence as a general 
rule, but there are always excep- 
tions. 

One of these was Jim Baker. Jim 
found a way to do these sundry 
duties—somehow. When he finished 
with the buyer of a store he never 
began a feverish attack upon his 
mail; instead he passed his time in 
the front end of the store. There 
he made acquaintances with the 
salesmen, studied customers and as 
he often expressed it, ‘Learned 
something all the time.” 

We were traveling together this 
trip. As lucx would have it, my work 
was in pretty good shape; so in- 
stead of using the glassboard of 
Wilson’s store for a writing desk, I 
sauntered up to the front, just as 
Jim had done. 

Jim knew all the salesmen, their 
history and ambitions. None of them 
hesitated to bring him their trou- 
bles or to ask questions. For they 
felt that when it came to knowing 
in their line, Jim generally knew. 

I stopped to examine some new 
rifles when one of the salesmen 
handed an item to the purchaser and 
asked, “Shall I charge it?” 

“Yes,” answered the man as he 
departed with a curt acknowledg- 
ment of the salesman’s genial “Thank 
you.” 

Jim stood near the cash register, 
apparently interested in some new 
kitchen utensil; but I saw that he 
had watched the transaction with 
interest. Then from the other side 
of the store came the customary 
query, “Charge it?” And the almost 
mechanical reply, “Yes, charge it.” 

In the half hour that followed there 
was an affirmative answer to the 
question four times out of five. The 
fifth man admitted that his purchase 
was too small to have charged and in- 
sisted on paying for it. But in face 
of the clerk’s kind offer of credit, the 
man must have felt some smal! deli- 
cacy in his refusal. And although the 
money was not refused, there must 


have been a subconscious feeling of 
incongruous thought between sales- 
man and customer. 


The Clerk Hated Credit 


About this time I saw Steve Bur- 
ton approach Jim with a question in 
his eyes. Steve was an eyes-and-ears 
salesman who tried to learn some- 
thing every moment. 

“I have been thinking, Jim,” said 
he, “that there must be some way to 
cause people to pay cash more often 
than they do. Our trade is about half 
credit, when to my mind it should 
be two-thirds cash. For some reason 
we fall down when it comes to put- 
ting money in the till.” 

“Yes,” broke in a second salesman, 
“Steve likes to punch the register 
keys. But I believe in service; if 
service demands a credit account— 
then credit goes!” 

“No. I believe Steve is right.” 
Baker seemed anxious to defend the 
salesman who had sought his opin- 
ion. “There is right and wrong in 
service, especially in the matter of 
credit. 

“A monthly account is often an ac- 
commodation, but too often it is 
merely a habit. Many people deter- 
mine each month to pay cash forever 
more. They would rather spread their 
money out instead of spending it in 
a lump. But it is a short time after 
the first of the month when they find 
‘Charge it’ their motto, and thus fall 
from their high resolve.” 

“Why?” asked Steve. 

“Well,” replied Baker, that’s not 
easy to answer. But I think it is 
because they find credit so easy to 
obtain. They simply follow the line 
of least resistance, that’s all. 

“But going back to Steve’s idea of 
‘a dollar in the till worth two on the 
books.’ There is a help if not a solu- 
tion of the problem in what you 
might call ‘The Power of Sugges- 
tion.’ It is the same principle that 
you use in selling a brush with a 
can of paint. 


Don’t Ask Them to “Charge It” 


“T’ve noticed that nearly every 
time you make a sale you ask ‘Shall 
I charge it?’ And invariably the cus- 
tomer’s reply is in the affirmative. 
Perhaps because it relieves him of 
further trouble until the end of the 
month, or because his mind is open 
to the suggestion. At any rate, most 
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of them follow the line of least re- 
sistance and say ‘Yes.’ 

“You do this through habit and 
because you know every one who has 
a credit account. But couldn’t you 
just as easily suggest cash to those 
who are in the habit of expecting 
credit? 

“Suppose you change your query 
to something like this, ‘Will you pay 
for this, Mr. Jones—or do you wish 
it charged?’ 

“In nearly every instance Mr. 
Jones will follow your lead and say, 
‘Yes, I guess I’ll pay for it,’ some- 
times before you finish asking the 
question. Even if he fails to meet 
the first part of your hint you still 
have a chance with the other part. 

“* or do you wish it charged?’ 
can be said in such a way that it 
will appear unconsciously to Mr. 
Jones that this is exactly what he 
does not wish to do. And if he has 
the money with him he will readily 
pay cash to satisfy the feeling you 
have created in his mind.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed the _ second 
salesman. “That’s what I call 
psychology—too deep for me!” 

“Call it psychology if you wish,” 
retorted Jim, “but I call it common 
sense,” 

“Sure!” chimed in Steve. “It’s 
plain as day. If you suggest credit 
when a person intends to pay cash 
you force him to act in opposition 
to your suggestion, instead you 
should have him agree with you. In 
that way you obtain satisfaction 
both in the sale and in the manner 
of settlement.” 

“Exactly, Steve.” Jim prepared 
to go to lunch. “You try the power 
of suggestion this afternoon and see 
how it works.” 


She Paid Cash 


A lady entered the store just then 
and purchased several small articles. 
With natural alacrity Steve wrapped 
the parcels and approached her with 
a smile. 

“Will you pay for these, Mrs. 
Smith,” he asked, “— or do you—” 

“How much are they?” she inter- 
rupted. 

“Ninety-five cents,” he answered 
in a natural tone, yet it seemed to 
appear as a very trifling sum. 

“Yes, I might as well pay now. 
Here, take it out of this dollar.” 

Then followed the ring of the 
cash register and a hearty “Thank 
you” from Steve. 

“Fine!” Baker was. delighted. 
“Steve, you did it like an old hand 
at the game. You might have asked 
the question as if you doubted the 
customer’s honesty, but if you al- 
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ways say it as you did this time there 
will be no chance for misunder- 
standing. Then the way you said 
ninety-five cents left an unconscious 
impression of smallness in Mrs. 
Smith’s mind and she paid without 
thinking of credit.” 

“And gave the register a chance 
to have a ring,” added Steve. “No 
wonder people have so much charged. 


We salesmen have been making them 
do it. It is just as easy to have 
them follow the line of least resist- 
ance in your favor as well as in their 


own. Thanks to the ‘Power of Sug- 
gestion!’ ”’ 
And when we loft there was a 


smile on the face of every salesman; 
evidently the lesson had not been in 
vain. 


Peck, Stow and Wilcox Co. New Centennial 
Edition of Catalog 


N presenting to the hardware trade 

the new centennial edition of their 
catalog, the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 
Southington, Conn., and Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued a listing, covering 
what they claim is the largest line of 
mechanics’ hand tools, builders’ and 
general hardware manufactured by one 
company. 

The book is substantially bound, very 
complete and will undoubtedly be of 
great assistance to hardware dealers 
and salesmen handling the Pexto line. 
In compiling the book, an attempt has 
been made to concentrate all descrip- 
tions and illustrations into double col- 
umns, in order to bring out quickly and 
concisely the essential details of the 
goods cataloged, every effort has been 
exerted to make this a most useful book 
to those associated in the hardware 
business, and a review of its pages is 
bound to create confidence in the line, 
and inspiration for greater sales in the 
future. 

Each kind of tool is listed in a sep- 
arate section by itself; for example, a 
section is devoted to braces, another to 
chisels. Pliers, wrenches, snips, prun- 


ing shear, etc., are each in a separate 
classification. Preceding each respec- 
tive section appears in color, an illus- 
tration of the standardized Pexto sell- 
ing display stand furnished with the 
particular model of tool. A short sales 
talk on the merits of each line is in- 
cluded with the description of the dis- 
plays. 

From time to time the company has 
put out text-books for workmen, in- 
cluding a pruning shear book for gar- 


deners. They also illustrate a book of 
standard details for contractors and 
builders. These books are featured in 


the catalog with suitable illustration, 
and a brief résumé. We would also 
call attention to the “Rehardware” edi- 
torial giving trade building ideas, 
which should profitably and satisfac- 
torily increase business in_ builders’ 
hardware for the merchant who will 
read and follow the suggestions which 
are given. 

It is the desire of the Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Co. that any dealer who has 
not received a copy of this new catalog, 
make a request through the Southing- 
ton office. 


To Use Decimal System in Packing 


( WING to the many price changes 

that have affected their entire line, 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, 
Conn., have found it necessary to issue 
a revised price list applying to their 
general hardware catalog. 

In making this revision, they have 
decided to put into effect the unit sys- 
tem of pricing (or decimal system, as 
it has also been called) and all prices 
are therefore based on that system. 
Most of the items are priced by the 
single piece, but where this is not prac- 
ticable the goods are priced by the 
hundred. Articles that are naturally 
used in pairs are priced by the pair and 
those which are used in sets are priced 
by the set. 

The advantages of this system of 
pricing have been shown by articles 
that have appeared in the trade papers 
and in discussions at various hardware 
conventions. It has met with the favor 


of many merchants as a method which 
will save time, reduce labor and lessen 
the liability of error in sales and ac- 
counting work by simplifying the math- 


ematical operations necessary to arrive 
at a pr‘ce. ; 

The change in the pricing unit neces- 
sitates a change in the packing unit. 
The company is therefore planning to 
change the number of articles packed 
in a box from dozens and grosses or 
fractions thereof to the most suitable 
quantities of which 100 is a common 
multiple, careful attention being given 
to the nature of the goods and the re- 
quirements of the trade. With a line 
so large and varied as that manufac- 
tured by the company it will not be pos- 
sible to put this change into effect at 
one time, but the new packages will be 
put into use as rapidly as possible. In 
the meantime orders will be filled with 


the packages heretofore used, the 
change being made gradually. 
This change has been made after 


careful consideration and it is the be- 
lief of the company that its advantages 
will become more and more apparent 
and its benefits will be appreciated as 
the trade becomes accustomed to the 
new method. 
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Three Butts Used in Hanging 
Doors Instead of Two 


The efficiency of an extra butt is no 
longer a much mooted question. 
Throughout the country there is a 
general trend on the part of architects 
and builders to hang a door on three 
butts. In fact, to serve this growing 
demand manufacturers are now pack- 
ing butts three to a box, constituting 
a set. 

To say that doors are one of the 
hardest working parts of any building, 
especially public buildings such as 
schools, hospitals, theaters, railroad 
stations, is to repeat a fact everyone 
knows. And, after all, it is the butts 
that make or mar the door. On them 
the stress and strain, the wear and 
tear, is bound to center. 

Even the best butts are tested be- 
yond capacity at times. The weight 
or load of the door is excessive. Green 
lumber which often has to be used on 
the door results in warping. 

Careful analysis cf the subject 
shows that there are many logical and 
practical reasons why the use of three 
butts to a door is true economy in the 
long run. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
third or extra butt will hold the butt 
edge of the door in alignment and, to 
a great extent, will prevent the door 
from warping. Also, it prevents the 
door from striking or interfering with 
the door stop, if used (or the edge of 
the rabbet, if the door jamb is rab- 
beted) when the door has a tendency 
to bow or warp toward the door stop 
or the center of the door jamb. This 
will be a great advantage. 

While it may take more time to put 
on the extra butt and while the cost 
is slightly increased, the saving of the 
carpenter’s time and expense later on 
to correct door faults more than off- 
sets the initial investment. 

If a door is hung on two butts only, 
each butt carries one-half of the load 
or weight of the door. When a door is 
hung on three butts, each butt carries 
only about one-third of the weight, there- 
by decreasing the strain and wear. More 
screws are driven into the door jamb 
and the door, thus relieving the strain 
on screws, the wood in the door jamb 
and in the door, which is an important 
factor. 

When three butts are used the top 
butt can be set nearer the top of the 
door, thereby lessening the leverage of 
the door pulling away from the jamb. 
The lower butt can be set lower, there- 
by preventing the door hugging the 
door jamb near the bottom of the door. 
The top edge of the door remains in 
line with the head jamb, and the bot- 
tom edge of the door is parallel with 
edges of threshold. 

The binding and sagging of doors 
are expensive troubles to correct. And 
it is to the credit of architect and 
builder that much thought is being 
given to overcoming of such annoy- 
ances by specifying and using “3 Butts 


to a Door!” 
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Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


FTER all is said and done 
A there is no combination of 

shades, tints or colors that can 
surpass Black and White for neat 
show card work. It is always in 
good taste and presents a refined 
and business-like appearance. Many 
business firms would not tolerate 
any other combinations. 

This week we have another 
scheme which the beginner will find 
very easy by following the direc- 
tions given here. The writer has 
worked out two different ways to 
produce the same effect with the 
idea that one way may appeal to 
the beginner more than another. 

There is something very fascinat- 
ing about the effect produced in 
black and white silhouette. The jet 
black stands out in such a bold, 
clean-cut contrast to the pure,white 
background of the card and the in- 
teresting part of this pictorial work 
is that it requires no artistic ability 
to produce perfect silhouettes. 

There are no intricate details to 
work out, no shadows, highlights or 
expressions to study, aside from a 
possible little white dot for an eye, 
etc. All the silhouette pictures 
shown on the show cards in this ar- 
ticle were cut from the advertise- 
ments in HARDWARE AGE. 

Almost every show card nowadays 
has some sort of a cut or an illus- 
tration of some kind, and it is very 
often difficult to find pictures of the 
right tint or colors to harmonize 
with the color of cardboard and let- 
tering. The solution is solved in 
this silhouette idea because anyone 
can do it, but of course it must not 
be overdone, it is just one of the 
many ideas of novelty schemes that 
are to be featured from time to 
time in this series. 

The show card featuring ‘Starrett 
Tools” measures 14x22 inches (one 
half-sheet) ; the lettering was done 
the “Landscape way of the card, in 
other words, the large dimension of 
the card at the top, “upright” means 
just the opposite. The silhouette 
was cut out of a Starrett ad in 
HARDWARE AGE using the extreme 
point of a sharp pointed pen knife 
or a pair of small scissors. 


The Two Ways of Creating the Silhou- 
ette Effect 

First cut the picture out, being 

careful not to cut away any impor- 

tant detail, then coat the picture 

all over with any dull black show 

card color or India ink. When ink is 


thoroughly dry the picture may 
start to curl up, it can be straight- 
ened out by placing it between the 
leaves of a book or under some 
heavy weight. 

The back of picture should now 
be coated all over evenly with com- 
mon white photo or library paste. 
Be careful in pasting back of pic- 
ture not to allow any paste to get 
underneath, as it might rub up the 
black water color on the face of 
the picture. If Higgins India ink 
is used it will not rub up, as the ink 
is waterproof. It is a good idea to 
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place something over the picture the 
moment it is pasted on card and 
smoothe out all wrinkles by press- 
ing firmly with clenched fist, using 
a rotary motion. If the picture be- 
comes torn it is an easy matter to 
patch it up with a little black ink. 
A much simpler way to attain the 
same results but which will require 
a little more time, is to cut out the 
picture in the same way as de- 
scribed above, then place it in the 
position you wish to paste it on the 
card. Now proceed to outline in 
pencil (which has been sharpened 
to a fine point) all around the pic- 
ture, then remove picture from card 
and with a small size brush (num- 
ber four or six brush will do) fol- 
low over the pencil marks with 
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black ink, forming the outline of 
silhouette, which must then be filled 
in solid with black ink. This meth- 
od is the best where two illustra- 
tions of the same kind are wanted 
on card. 

The black border lines around 
the edge of show cards, which adds 
greatly to the general appearance of 
the card and sets out the illustration, 
can be executed in the following man- 
ner: 

The card should be held in the 
left hand, the tip of middle or third 
finger of right hand resting on edge 
of card, when the brush is drawn 
along in this manner the straight 
edge of card acts as a guide in keep- 
ing the border line straight. A lit- 
tle practice at this and the begin- 
ner will soon acquire the knack. 
Of course, the border may be drawn 
with a pen, using a yardstick as a 
straight edge, but this operation 
takes much longer. 

Originality in Show Cards 

Originality or being different 
from the other fellow is what counts 
in show card writing, just the same 
as displaying merchandise in the 
show window. If the same kind of 
merchandise was displayed always 
the same it would fail to attract 
the public eye. This also applies 
to show card writing. This silhou- 
ette stunt will get them all looking 
because it is entirely different from 


the every-day, ordinary kind of 
show cards. 

For instance, take the card with 
Williams Vulcan Clamp, as a pic- 
ture there is absolutely nothing ar- 
tistic or graceful about the clamp, 
but if it is arranged on a card in 
this manner it attracts attention at 
once. 

A good idea is to have an old 
book or a letter file handy, and 
whenever you see a good cut or 
an illustration tear the page out 
and file it away for future use. It 
will be a “reference” library. 

The writer would like to see at 
least one clerk in every hardware 
store able to write show cards. He 
is constantly answering many let- 
ters of inquiry, helping tnem by ad- 
vice on any question they may want 
to know, endeavoring to make their 
efforts at learning show card writ- 
ing possible, successful and profit- 
able. He is anxious to do the same 
for you. 

Remember, your show cards do 
not have to be works of art to bring 
results—you are not selling the 
show cards, but the cards sell the 
merchandise. 

Now is the time to begin; these 
lessons are so arranged that any- 
one may begin at any time without 
losing any of the important con- 
necting points. Do it now and be 
ahead. 
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Solder Delivered By Aeroplane 


The supply of a certain variety of 
solder, very necessary in the manufac- 
ture of lamps, was running low at the 
plant of the Coleman Lamp Co., Wich- 
ita, Kan. An urgent telegram ordering 
replenishment was sent to the Kansas 
City White Metal Co., Kansas City. 

It was found that the local conges- 
tion of freight would not permit prompt 
delivery, so a Curtiss biplane was char- 
tered from a commercial aeroplane 
company, and about 300 pounds of the 
much needed solder was delivered at 
the Coleman plant in about four hours. 

As far as is known this is the first 
delivery by air for the city of Wichita. 
The success of this first trip may mean 
the establishment of a regular air line 
between these two Middle West cities. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., has opened a dormi- 
tory for apprentices at 58 Park Street. 
J. Edward Goss, supervisor of appren- 
tices, is the originator of the idea which 
is believed to be a unique one. Twenty- 
seven boys can be accommodated, some 
of the rooms containing two or three 
cots. Many modern improvements have 
been installed for the comfort of the 
boys. No meals are served in the build- 
ing, but these may be obtained in the 
immediate vicinity. 


The Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp., 
Spencer, Mass., has provided four cash 
prizes for the best looking yards in 
Wire Village. 
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Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


LXV 
When the Unexpected Happens 


This is the sixty-fifth of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps ‘of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of Harpware AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


FEW days ago I stood on the sidewalk in front of our leading hotel and watched a 
parade go by. It was a parade of a certain society of this city whose members had 
assembled to do honor to their patron saint. 


None of its members were particularly experienced in marching in column formation, 
but with all that they were doing a mighty good job marching—all except one man, and he 
seemed to have a hard day of it, and was unable to keep step with the rest of the members 
of the lodge. 


Whenever this fellow did a quickstep to bring himself in step with the balance, he 
either overdid it or he underdid it. He was constantly out of step. 


His walking companion, who, by the way, possessed a keen sense of humor, noticing the 
difficulty under which his friend was laboring, sent word down the line that every one was 
out of step but Mike, and would they please all get in step with Mike. 


They did, and when the parade passed the reviewing stand the whole lodge membership 
was hitting it off like a lot of veterans. 


Business organizations are not like parades. 


An organization cannot change step just because some member of it is out of step; yet 
the actions of some men you and I have known in business organizations would indicate that 
they expected the balance of the members to do just what the members of this lodge did. 


If you are out of step with the majority of our salesmen—you are the one that should 
change your step, and not they. 


If the balance of the salesmen can sell Fall orders, and you cannot—it’s clearly a case 
of “operation” on you and not on them. 


If, when you get the report of monthly sales, the fellows north of you—east of you 
—west of you and south of you, all show sales increases and your work shows a sales de- 
crease—is it a case of territory or a case of man? 
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Dressing the Window With Little Dolls 


From way out in New Mexico 
comes an exceptional window which 
any hardware store handling house 
furnishings and small furniture 
lines will appreciate no matter in how 


large a city. The window which is 
shown in the illustration was in the 
J. A. Mahoney Co. store, Deming, 
N. M., and was the work of L. R. 
Whitmore, who is the display man- 


ager for the store. The arrange- 
ment is excellent and the use of the 
“kewpie” dolls in the window to- 
gether with the baby carriage at- 
tracted much attention. 


A Serviceable Rack for Lawn Mowers 


t ige average retail hardware dealer 
encounters considerable difficulty 
in arranging a practical display for his 
selling stock of lawn mowers. Unless 
properly handled five or six mowers will 
occupy fully twice as much valuable 
floor space as the business warrants. 
At the same time a lawn mower on 
the sales floor presents an almost ir- 
resistible temptation to the ordinary 
child. He is almost certain to trundle 
it around the store with much attendant 
noise and some danger to himself and 
others. 

The Winslow Mercantile Co., Living- 
ston, Mont., employs a simple home- 
made display rack as a solution of the 
lawn mower problem. 

This rack, which we illustrate, is 
constructed from common dressed lum- 
ber and can be easily made by any one 
with a smattering of woodworking abil- 
ity. 

It consists of a platform the width 
of the widest mower carried in stock 
and long enough to accommodate six 
mowers placed one behind the other. 
The platform is mounted on casters so 
that the rack can be readily moved to 
any location desired. At each end of 
the platform there are uprights of 
2 x 8 material, about 26 inches high, 


connected by a 2 x 8 top bar. A series 
of notches are cut in the top bar with 
a key hole saw to accommodate tne 
handles of the mowers. The mowers 
are arranged on the platform us il- 
lustrated, one behind the other, and the 
handles placed in the proper notches. 

In demonstrating a mower it is only 
necessary to draw the handle of the 
required mower forward a few inches 
to release it from the notch, and the 
machine is readily removed to the floor. 

Children will not bother the, ma- 
chines in this rack, and it occupies a 
minimum of space. When well painted 





it is really an attractive and useful 
store fixture. 

Joseph A. Richmond, well known 
pajnt manufacturer of Cincinnati, died 
at his residence in Fort Thomas, Ky., 
recently, following a stroke of heart 
failure brought on by the excessive 
heat. Mr. Richmond was one of the 
founders of the Richmond Bros. Co., 
which was established in 1884. He was 
an active member of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce and a charter 
member of the Newport, Ky., Lodge of 
Elks. He was fifty-six years old. 
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Carpenter-Morton Co. Hold 80th Anniversary 
Celebration 


LS tyrndeletad is noted for its old business 

institutions. A month or so ago 
Burditt & Williams Co., hardware, cele- 
brated in fitting manner the sixtieth 
year of its founding, and June 12 the 
Carpenter-Morton Co., paints, var- 
nishes, etc., gathered 340 of its em- 
ployees and friends into one large fam- 
ily at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., to celebrate the eightieth 
anniversary of that company. From 
the time the private cars pulled out of 
the North Station, Boston, until the 
orchestra had to quit to catch the last 
Swampscott-Lynn car, there was some- 
thing doing every minute. 

A luncheon was served upon arrival 
at the hotel. There followed a ball 
game between office and store depart- 
ments and the factory department, the 
latter knocking one pitcher out of the 
box to the tune of 26 to 3. The office 
and store departments made good, how- 
ever, in the contests which followed the 
ball game, capturing a majority of the 
prizes. Some of the bolder employees 
then enjoyed surf bathing, while the 
others climbed around the rocks, dug in 
sand, sat on the piazza and rested them- 
selves by viewing the ocean, or took 
short automobile spins along the shore, 
and one young lady, very clever with 
the piano, who always had a circle of 
young men and girls around her, cer- 
tainly did her part in keeping things 
moving. 


Tells of Company’s Founding 


The big event of the day, however, 
was the banquet, at which George C. 
Morton, treasurer, presided. He drew 
a word picture of Boston in 1840, the 
year the company was founded. In 
that year Boston had a population of 
90,000, three short lines of single track 
steam railroads, one running to Lowell, 
another to Worcester and the third to 
Providence, R. I. All other places were 
reached by stage coach or sailing ves- 


sels. Boston, as a city, was eighteen 
years old; the Cunard Steamship Line 
established the first Atlantic steam 
traffic service from Boston in that year. 

Eleazer F. Pratt founded the Car- 
penter-Morton Co., at 5 Broad Street, 
selling white lead, zinc white, linseed 
oil, turpentine, putty, dry colors, a few 
kinds of paint brushes and two or 
three grades of varnish. Painters had 
grinding mills in their shops, bought 
dry colors and ground these. Sales 
were largely for painting vessels. 

In 1843 Mr. Pratt took a partner, 
George B. Rogers, and the firm became 
Pratt & Rogers. In 1846, George W. 
Banker became a partner and the firm 
name, Pratt, Rogers & Co. Three 
years later, George O. Carpenter and 
Mathias Crocker bought Messrs. Pratt 
& Rogers’ interests and the firm be- 
came Banker, Crocker & Co, The firm 
name changed again in 1852 to Banker 
& Carpenter, and continued as such un- 
til 1868 when it became Carpenter, 
Woodward & Morton. Back in 1892 
the business was incorporated under its 
present name, Carpenter-Morton Co. 

During the eighty years, the business 
location has changed six times, as fol- 
lows: 5 Broad Street, 107 State Street, 
Clinton Street, 101 Milk Street, 151 
Milk Street, 77 Sudbury Street, where 
it is now located. The company’s first 
factory was on State Street; to-day it is 
in Everett. The company successfully 
passed through the Civil, Spanish and 
world wars, and through five hard 
times periods. 

Frederick H. Newton, president; M. 
Elton Vose, vice-president; James B. 
Lord and John W. Campbell, directors; 
A. Irving McLauthlin, William E. Gil- 
man, officers, and Mrs. John D. Norton, 
director, all addressed those present. 
Alice Bonney. assistant to sales man- 
ager, on behalf of the employees pre- 
sented the officers of the corporation 
with silver bowls suitably inscribed. 


A Kink from California 


California is an automobile state and 
auto accessories are carried in practi- 
cally all California hardware stores. 

















The demand for the line covers a long 
range, and sometimes taxes the stock 
possibilities of the dealer. 


There is often a call for a cheap, but 
efficient locking device that will give a 
fair measure of protection, and which 
is not complicated. 

In addition to the many good auto 
locks on the market, the Franzen Hard: 
ware Company, Riverside, California, 
occasionally sells a device of its own 
to local automobilists. This device con- 
sists of a piece of non-kinking chain 
from 28 in. to 36 in. long, which is run 
through a piece of cheap rubber hose. 
The chain is about 3 in. longer than 
the piece of hose. In use the hose is 
passed through a wheel of the car and 
around the axle, and the free ends of 
the chain are locked together with an 
ordinary padlock. 
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Extra Dating for Dealers 


Retailers have been experiencing for 
some time difficulties of all kinds be- 
cause of the freight situation. De- 
layed shipments because of freight 
congestion at large terminals have 
been the cause of a good deal of mis- 
understanding between dealers, manu- 
facturers and jobbers and have often 
been responsible for strained relations 
brought about by an embarrassing 
credit situation. 

Appreciating this situation the Car- 
bona Products Co., 302-4 West Twenty- 
sixth Street, New York, has attempted 
to relieve the stress of the credit situ- 
ation by allowing an extra dating of 
15 days to its accounts east of the 
Mississippi, and 30 days to accounts 
west of the Mississippi, which will con- 
tinue until present transportation con- 
ditions improve. 

It is believed by officials of the Car- 
bona Products Co. that if this plan 
should be come generally adopted it 
would go a long way toward relieving 
the general credit situation by releas- 
ing money which, because of present 
conditions, is tied up in merchandise in 
transit. 


Results of Advertising 


It is the belief of John J. Walter, 
New Albany, Ind., that an attractive 
window display is the best advertise- 
ment a store can have. He does not 
depend on the window alone; he uses 
road signs, novelties, newspapers, and 
billboards, but he lays special empha- 
sis on the arrangement of his windows. 

“Seasonableness is a most important 
factor,” says Mr. Walter. “See that 
fishing-line display. There’s nothing 
attractive about it, but at this time of 
the year it works on the imagination 
of the passer-by. He begins to won- 
der how the fishing is, he recalls a 
pleasant fishing trip he took last sum- 
mer, and in a few seconds he is inside 
buying fishing-lines.” 

The best appeal to curiosity is made 
by a window full of tools, Mr. Walter 
believes. A tool display is effective 
any time of year in stopping the pas- 
ser-by, and once stopped, he is a pros- 
pective customer. 


Have Three Big Mills 


E. B. Estes & Sons, of 362 and 364 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, have 
three master mills in New England— 
one in Massachusetts, one in New 
Hampshire, and one in Maine. They 
are one of the most extensive wooden 
handle manufacturers in this country 
and make a specialty of electrical 
woodwork and tool handles, which are 
used so extensively by all hardware 
manufacturers. They also manufac- 
ture dowels, spools, skewers, toys, 
turned wooden boxes and all kinds of 
turned and shaped woodwork. At 
each of their woodworking mills they 
have large enameling mills. This 
house was established in 1847. 
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MOTOR HARDWARE FACTS 
AND FIGURES 


O other type of merchandise adaptable to 
sale over the hardware counter carries 
with it such tremendous possibilities for 

increased business as are revealed in the automo- 
tive accessory line. No other type of merchandise 
has, in such a short time, merged itself so com- 
pletely into the hardware stocks of this country. 

In fact, the accessory line is so strongly in- 
trenched in the hardware business to-day that hun- 
dreds of items used in connection with motor vehi- 
cles are now classified under the head of Motor 
Hardware. 

Ten years ago, when HARDWARE AGE first 
broached the subject of automobile accessory de- 
partments in retail hardware stores, the idea was 
looked upon by many in the trade as visionary, if 
not revolutionary. Few merchants at that time 
believed that the accessory line was practical from 
a hardware standpoint. Countless objections were 
raised, both in and out of the trade. 

However, a few enterprising hardware mer- 
chants sensed the possibilities of the new departure 
and had the courage of their convictions. In prac- 
tically every instance: their venture proved a suc- 
cess. It opened up not only a highly profitable field 
of endeavor, but it had a wonderfully stimulating 
effect on other lines of merchandise. Their busi- 
ness, as a whole, took on new life. 

Encouraged by these successes and continually 
urged on by HARDWARE AGE, other dealers grad- 
ually took up the line. Optimism began to replace 
pessimism. Big, successful hardware jobbing 
houses put in tremendous stocks of motor acces- 
sories and supplies, and through their salesmen 
put over systematic selling campaigns. Skepticism 
first changed to amazement, then to a whole-hearted 
support. 

And so the motor hardware business has grown 
until a large percentage of retail hardware dealers 
now carry partial or complete accessories stocks. 
The few who have not seen the light are those who 
do not as yet realize the rapid growth of automo- 
bile industry and its effect on the sales of automo- 
tive accessories. 

A careful study of conditions in the automobile 
and motor truck fields should convince the most 
skeptical dealer that automotive accessories present 
an opportunity for increasing business and profit 
not to be exceeded by any other hardware or allied 
line. 

To-day there are approximately 7,400,000 auto- 
mobiles and 350,000 motor trucks in active opera- 
tion in this country alone. Based on a conservative 
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estimate of the present population, this means ap- 
proximately one car for every thirteen persons in 
the United States. The production plans of motor 
vehicle manufacturers call for 2,000,000 cars and 
425,000 motor trucks this year. 

It is conservatively estimated that 45 per cent 
of the automobiles sold are purchased by farmers 
and inhabitants of small towns—people who depend 
upon their local hardware dealers to supply prac- 
tically everything outside of their food, clothing 
and drug wants. 

According to J. George Frederick, in a recent 
article in the Review of Reviews, “The automobile 
accessory and supply business, when computed to 
include oil, tires and gasoline, has now reached a 
volume that is greater than the automobile busi- 
ness itself. Each year new production of motor 
vehicles merely increases the relative size of this 
business. For instance, the production of automo- 
biles, including trucks, for 1919 was $1,807,595,000, 
yet the production of tires alone this year will 
approximate $1,000,000,000. When it is realized 
that there is an average of about $300 spent each 
season for accessories, supplies, replacements and 
repairs upon each car, it will be seen that we have 
a total of nearly $2,400,000,000, which is 20 per 
cent larger than the car manufacturing business 
alone.” 

Based on the number of cars in rural communi- 
ties, approximately $1,080,000,000 is spent yearly 
by farmers and inhabitants of small towns for au- 
tomobile accessories, supplies, replacements and 
repairs. 

These figures represent the measure of the hard- 
ware man’s opportunity. They demonstrate more 
strongly than any argument the possibilities from 
a hardware standpoint. They also disclose the in- 
centive for other lines of trade to go after this 
profitable business. 

The hardware man is to-day in the logical posi- 
tion to dominate the automobile accessories busi- 
ness. He has the location. He stands closer to 
the farmer and the sportsman than any other type 
of merchant. He has the advertising habit and 
the merchandising initiative. In short, he knows 
how to buy, display and sell merchandise. 

What the hardware merchants of this country 
will do with the exceptional opportunity now before 
them may be accurately foretold by what they 
have accomplished in the past ten years. 

While the summer of 1920 will undoubtedly go 
down in hardware history as the greatest automo- 
bile accessories season on record, each succeeding 
year will break that record. 

Motor Accessories have 
ware. 


become Motor Hard- 
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All Tariff Revision Measures Deferred 


Readjustments to Be Made Next Winter—National Chamber 
of Commerce’s Labor Platform—Trade Commission Activity 


1920. 


EPRESENTATIVES of impor- 
tant business interests have been 


in Washington during the past 
week taking stock of the tariff legisla- 
tion initiated by the present Congress, 
but left on the dockets when the ad- 
journment for the summer recess was 
taken. The inventory shows that while 
none of the measures launched by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House was passed during the session, 
nevertheless encouraging progress has 
been made with the most important 
bills, and it will be a matter of no great 
difficulty to pass them next winter. 

An important possibility looms up 
here. The promoters of this special 
legislation would, no doubt, prefer that 
these bills should be put through 
promptly as independent measures, but 
it would not be surprising should the 
Ways and Means Committee withdraw 
them all for the purpose of reconsider- 
ing them in connection with a genera} 
revision of the schedules of the Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff law soon to be 
undertaken. It is obviously of much 
importance that all the new tariff legis- 
lation should be “in line,” for one of 
the chief criticisms of the present law 
is that many of its schedules are marred 
by lack of relation between raw mate- 
rials and finished products, and _ be- 
tween the various materials of a single 
industry which are classified for duty 
under half a dozen different schedules. 


WASHINGTON, June 21, 


Outlook Favors General Revision 


Whatever decision may finally be 
reached as to the method of handling 
the pending tariff bills, it is fair to as- 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


sume that when their provisions are 
finally enacted they will not differ 
greatly from the form in which they 
were framed by the Ways and Means 
Committee and passed by the House 
at the last session. For this reason 
the action taken is significant of the 
general policy to be pursued by Con- 
gress next wirter, as the same leaders 
will be in control of both Houses. 

A final effort was made in the last 
week of the recent session to bring 
up in the Senate a bill providing addi- 
tional tariff protection for magnesite, 
which is largely used in the iron and 
steel industry. This product became 
exceedingly important during, the war, 
and, owing to the action of the War 
Industries Board in stimulating its pro- 
duction, the domestic industry was de- 
veloped to a very substantial extent. 

Senator Poindexter of Washington, 
who managed the bill in the Senate, en- 
ceavored several times to call it up, 
but each time it was crowded out by 
pending appropriation bills and other 
measures of prime importance. There 
is no doubt that in the coming general 
revision of the tariff magnesite will be 
taken care of. 


To Protect Tungsten Producers 


Another bill intended to provide pro- 
tection for the tungsten industry was 
passed by the House strictly on its mer- 
demonstrated during the war, 
when the Government was obliged to 
make special efforts to induce the own- 
ers of domestic deposits to develop them 
in aiding of the war program. Like 
the magnesite bill, the tungsten meas- 
ure is certain to be included in the next 
revision. 
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A special drive was made during the 
last hours of the session to secure con- 
sideration of a bill increasing protec- 
tion on zinc, but this also failed. The 
report of the House Committee fur- 
nished ample evidence that imports 
from Mexico have seriously interfered 
with the domestic production of zinc, 
and, in line with the policy of the pres- 
ent Congress to render the United 
States as nearly independent of foreign 
sources of important raw materials as 
possible, the next general revision will 
no doubt embody higher rates for zine. 

Chairman Fordney’s pet measure, 
the anti-dumping bill, passed by the 
House several months ago, was also 
left on the Senate calendar. This bill 
does not involve a new principle of 
economics, but is designed merely to 
correct defects of the law of 1916, 
which has proven a dead letter. 


Works Well in Canada 


The new bill is framed along the 
lines of the Canadian anti-dumping 
statute, which has proven thoroughly 
practicable. Canadian manufacturers 
swear by this law, which prevents for- 
eign manufacturers from making a 
dumping ground of the Canadian mar- 
kets. 

An examination of the legislative 
docket of Congress shows that the 
merchant marine bill was put through 
both Houses during the last week of 
the session and was signed by the 
President. It contains an important 
section directing the President to 
abrogate commercial treaties with 
foreign nations which prevent the im- 
position of discriminating duties on 
imports carried in American vessels. 





June 24, 1920 


This provision will make it prac- 
ticable to favor importations of mer- 
chandise in American bottoms and 
should do much to assist in the up- 
building of an American merchant ma- 
rine. The Stars and Stripes are now 


floating over more tonnage than has 
been afloat for many, many years, and 
with a system of _ discriminating 
duties in favor of American-built 
ships the advantage gained during the 
war should be perpetuated. 


Disquieting Foreign Trade Figures 


OTWITHSTANDING the interest 

in political conventions, the Con- 
gressional leaders and department of- 
ficials have taken time to analyze the 
highly significant figures of the for- 
eign commerce of the United States 
for the month of April, which are not 
a little disquieting. With imports ris- 
ing from $272,956,000 in April, 1919, 
to $495,741,000 for the same month 
this year, while exports have declined 
from $680,074,000 to $672,644,000 for 
the same period, it looks as though 
our boasted balance of trade was melt- 
ing like a ten-cent piece of ice on an 
asphalt pavement of an August after- 
noon. 

One of the most disturbing features 
of these statistics is the enormous per- 
centage increase in the imports of 
manufactures ready for consumption, 
which have gone up 200 per cent, and 
manufactures for further use in manu- 
facturing, which have risen 150 per 
cent. The smallest increase is in crude 
materials for use in manufacturing 


and in foodstuffs in crude condition 
and food animals, gains in which would 
be distinctly in the interest of domes- 
tic producers and consumers. 


Exports of Foodstuffs Declining 


On the export side of the record 
small gains are recorded in shipments 
of partly and completely manufactured 
products, the chief item of decrease be- 
ing shipments of foodstuffs. Domestic 
consumers will ultimately be the bene- 
ficiaries of decreased exports of food- 
stuffs, which will have the effect of 
bringing down the home market price, 
but obviously this will be at the ex- 
pense of the farmers, who will have less 
money to spend as soon as they quit 
feeding the world. 

Taken as a whole the exhibit is cal- 
culated to disturb the Congressional 
leaders who are responsible for the 
healthy condition of our foreign trade, 
and if recent tendencies persist for the 
next few months, the general revision of 
the tariff will undoubtedly be hastened. 


A Comprehensive Labor Platform 


1° you are a member of any of the 
1300 industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations which comprise the mem- 
bership of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, you will be inter- 
ested in a new referendum which is 
now being submitted to a vote. Your 
local chamber of commerce or board of 
trade will probably give consideration 
to the matter, which is unusually im- 
portant. 

The vote on this referendum, which 
is the thirty-first submitted since the 
chamber was organized more than eight 
years ago, is to be taken upon twelve 
carefully formulated “principles of in- 
dustrial relations.” These principles 
were drafted by a special committee, 
chosen from the chamber’s board of di- 
rectors and appointed after the close 
of President Wilson’s first industrial 
conference. Here are the principles as 
they will be submitted for your ballot: 

I 


“Any person possesses the right to 
engage in any lawful business or occu- 
pation, and to enter, individually or col- 
lectively into any lawful contract, 
either as employer or employee. These 
rights are subject to limitation only 
through a valid exercise of public au- 
thority. 


Right of Open Shop Is Fundamental 
II 


“The right of open shop operation, 
that is, the right of employer and em- 


ployee to enter into and determine the 
conditions of employment relations with 
each other, is an essential part of the 
individual right of contract and pos- 
sessed by each of the parties. 

Ill 


“All men possess the equal right to 
associate voluntarily for the accom- 
plishment of lawful purposes by lawful 
means. The association of men, whether 
employers, employees or others, for 
collective action or dealing, confers no 
authority over, and must not deny any 
right of those who do not desire to act 
or deal with them. 

IV 

“The public welfare, the protection 
of the individual and employment rela- 
tions require that associations of em- 
ployers or employees, or both, must 
equally be subject to the authority of 
the State, and legally responsible to 
others and that of their agents. 


Production Must Be Developed 
Vv 


“To develop with due regard for the 
health, safety and well-being of the in- 
dividual, the required output of indus- 
try is the common social obligation of 
all engaged therein. The restriction of 
productive effort, or of output by either 
employer or employee for the purpose 
of creating an artificial scarcity of the 
product or of labor is an injury to so- 
ciety. 
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VI. 

“The wage of labor must come out 
of the product of industry and must be 
earned and measured by its contribu- 
tion thereto. In order that the worker, 
in his own and the general interest, 
may develop his full productive capac- 
ity, and may thereby at least earn a 
wage sufficient to sustain him upon a 
proper standard of living, it is the duty 
of management to co-operate with him 
to secure continuous employment suited 
to his abilities, to furnish incentive 
and opportunity for improvement, to 
provide proper safeguards for his 
health and safety and to encourage him 
in all practicable and reasonable ways 
to increase the value of his productive 
effort. 


Shorter Day Must Mean Less Pay 
VII. 

“The number of hours in the work 
day or week in which the maximum 
output, consistent with the health and 
well-being of the individual can be 
maintained in a given industry, should 
be ascertained by careful study and 
should never be exceeded except in case 
of emergency, and one day of rest in 
seven, or its equivalent, should be pro- 
vided. The reduction in working hours 
below such economic limit, in order to 
secure greater leisure for the individ- 
ual, should be made only with the full 
understanding and acceptance of the 
fact that it involves a commensurate 
loss in the earning power of the work- 
ers, a lim:tation and a shortage of the 
output of the industry and an increase 
in the cost of the product, with all the 
necessary effect of these things upon 
the interests of the community and the 
nation. 

VIII. 

“Adequate means, satisfactory both 
to the employer and his employees and 
voluntarily agreed to by them should 
be provided for the discussion and ad- 
justment of employment relations and 
the just and prompt settlement of all 
disputes that arise in the course of in- 
dustrial operation. 


IX. 


“When, in the establishment or ad- 
justment of employment relations, the 
employer and his employees do not deal 
individually but by mutual consent 
such dealing is conducted by either 
party through representatives it is 
proper for the other party to ask that 
these representatives shall not be 
chosen or controlled by, or in such deal- 
ing in any degree represent, any out- 
side group or interest in the questions 
at issue. 


Co-operation Is Essential 
De 


“The greatest measure of reward and 
well-being for both employer and em- 
ployee and the full social value of their 
service must be sought in the success- 
ful conduct and full development of the 
particular industrial establishment in 
which they are associated. Intelligent 
and practical co-operation based upon 
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a mutual recognition of this commu- 
nity of interest, constitutes the true 
basis of sound industrial relations. 

XI. 

“The State is sovereign and cannot 
tolerate a divided allegiance on the part 
of its servants. While the right 
of Government employees—national, 
state, or municipal—to be heard and 
to secure consideration and just treat- 
ment must be amply safeguarded, the 
community welfare demands that no 
combination to prevent or impair the 
operation of the Government, or of any 
Government function shall be per- 
mitted. 


XII. 

“In public activities, the public in- 
terest and well-being must be the para- 
mount and controlling consideration. 
The power of regulation and protection 
exercised by the State over the corpo- 
ration should properly extend to the 
employees in so far as may be neces- 
sary to insure the adequate, continuous 
and unimpaired operation of public 
utility service.” 

Voting on this referendum will close 
in forty-five days, or on July 24. A 
two-thirds majority is necessary for 
the adoption of the principles here out- 
lined. 


Trade Commission Again in Spot Light 


NT OW that Congress has left us, the 


Federal Trade Commission re- 
sumes the center of the stage. 

After a period of comparative in- 

activity the commission, during the 


past few days has promulgated a dozen 
or more bulletins summarizing com- 
plaints which it has issued against 
business concerns in various sections, 
which it charges with “unfair methods 
of competition.” 

A new trick practised by certain en- 
terprising parties, whose motto is 
“Make Hay While the Sun Shines,” has 
roused the ire of the commission which 
is making a special drive to prevent 
the gulling of the public. These con- 
cerns are advertising widely that they 
have secured large quantities of sur- 
plus material by purchase from the 
Government which they are offering at 
bargain prices in view of the well- 
known high standards of Government 
specifications. 

One of these concerns has advertised 
under the name of “The Government 
Supply House” with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, and is selling paints and 
varnishes and kindred products as 
“Government war supplies.” The com- 
mission charges that these products 
have been bought in the’ ordinary 
course of business and have never be- 
longed to any department of the Gov- 
ernment. 


“Paint” at $2 Per Gallon 


Another concern doing business un- 
der the assumed name of The United 
States Salvage Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is charged with advertising a 
“sale of army and navy paint at $2 per 
gallon,” when, as a matter of fact, this 
concern has no paints or like products 
“manufactured for the use of the 
United States Government, or sold by 
the Government to the respondent as 
surplus. stock.” The present high 
prices of paints makes it comparative- 
ly easy to sell any product at the price 
mentioned, while the claim that the 


goods were made for the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a bait that every 
appears to be eager to swallow. 
The commission is steadily pushing 
its campaign against misbranding, to 
which I recently called your attention. 


sucker 


A Boston concern is the latest defend- 
ant in a complaint drafted by the com- 
mission, charging that misleading 
brands are being used to dispose of a 
product which the unwary purchaser is 
likely to mistake for some variety of 
linseed oil. In the course of its com- 
plaint, the commission says: 


Not Linseed Oil 


“This company advertises and sells 
a certain commodity which it has 
named ‘Flaxol,’ thereby indicating that 
it is a derivative of flax and the equiv- 
alent of well-known products of flax, 
such as linseed oil, sometimes called 
flaxseed oil. The commission’s com- 
plaint cites respondent to answer aver- 
ments that ‘Flaxol’ is not a product or 
derivative of flax or the equivalent of 
linseed oil, and that the natural ten- 
dency of respondent’s advertising of its 
commodity as ‘Flaxol’ is to mislead the 
public to believe that ‘Flaxol’ is pro- 
duced from flax and induce its pur- 
chase as and for linseed oil.” 

There are more than 57 varieties of 
unfair competition, according to the 
commission, and although many classes 
of irregularities complained of are cov- 
ered by other statutes, and even by the 
common law, all is grist that comes to 
the commission’s net. 

A concern out in Sioux City, Iowa, 
is made the respondent in a case which 
appears to involve a violation of the 
I'ederal anti-lottery law, if the com- 
mission’s allegations can be successfully 
sustained. 

In this case the commission charges 
that this firm is in the habit of giving 
“premiums of unequal value as an un- 
fair method of competition.” Custom- 
ers and prospective customers, as an 
inducement to secure trade, are award- 
ed “various prizes or premiums con- 
sisting of personal property of unequal 
value, the distribution of such prizes 
being determined by chance or lot, and 
being redeemed by respondent in cash.” 

May Violate Lottery Law 

The weak spot in this case is un- 
doubtedly the fact that this concern 
fixes the value of its own prizes by 
redeeming them in cash, thus furnish- 
ing evidence that the prizes are of un- 
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equal value. Where premiums are in 
merchandise only, the Government has 
been slow to invoke the anti-lottery 
law but, if the commission is right in 
this instance, it is likely to be held that 
the indiscriminate awarding of pre- 
miums of varying values when re- 
deemed in cash constitutes a clear vio- 
lation of the Federal statutes. Such a 
case, however, could be reached under 
the lottery law without intervention of 
the commission. 

The commission is hewing pretty 
close to the line in another complaint 
against a concern which manufactures 
iron beds and springs. The respondent 
in this case is cited to answer an alle- 
gation that “it has unfairly appropri- 
ated the good will and wide reputation 
of a competitor by placing on the mar- 
ket a bedspring similar in appearance 
to a bedspring made by a competitor, 
and that the public has been deceived 
into the belief that the product of re- 
spondent and the products of its long- 
established competitor are one and the 
same.” 

What Is “Similar?” 


Much will depend in this case upon 
the details of the alleged similarity 
between the two bedsprings, charged 
by the commission. Unless a manu- 
facturer infringes upon the patent or 
trade mark of his competitor, the 
courts are not likely to hold that he 
has committed a crime merely because 
his goods are “similar” to those of a 
rival. To some people all bedsprings 
look alike. 

The commission’s grist also includes 
a charge that the employment of so- 
called “tying” contracts is an act of 
unfair competition. In this case a 
manufacturer of optical goods is 
charged with using a system of licens- 
ing wholesalers and retailers “by 
which prices are fixed, and by which 
agreements are entered into with 
wholesalers and retailers of respond- 
ent’s goods that they shall not use or 
deal in the goods of any of its com- 
petitors. 

This company is cited to answer a 
charge that its contracts tend to sub- 
stantially lessen competition and create 
a monopolistic combination in the re- 
spondent’s favor.” This is the old story 
of the tying contract concerning which 
the court of last resort has as yet 
handed down no conclusive opinion. 


How Gompers Always Wins 


President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor has come out in 
a scathing denunciation of the presi- 
dential and vice-presidential candidates 
chosen by the Republicans at Chicago. 
As soon as the Democrats have selected 


their candidates, Sam will denounce 
them, too. 
Then when the elections are held, 


and one party is necessarily defeated, 
Sam will hark back to his denunciation 
of its candidates and boast of “another 
great victory for organized labor.” By 
playing both ends against the middle 
Sam always wins. 
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Garden Tools and the Fly Swatting Ideas—A Reminder 


of F ishing Time—Lawn Mowers and Novel Paint Ads. 


Fly Swatting Time 
No. 1 (2 cols. x 6 in.) 


The little bit of verse in the Blakey- 
Clark ad which appeared in HARDWARE 
AGE will prove equal to paragraphs of 
copy when it comes to impressing upon 
the reader the speed with which the 
fly family increases. 

The use of this clipped verse shows 
how you can make your ads different— 
how you can get away from humdrum 
copy talk. One fault we have to find 
with many writers of hardware adver- 
tising is that they get too close to their 
subject. They never seem willing to 
venture far a field for new ideas for 
new presentations. And yet the ma- 
terial abounds everywhere. 

An auto collision is material for a 
tire chain ad. The abandonment of 
farms and the rising cost of food is 
material for garden tool ads. En- 
hancing the value of property is ma- 
terial for paint ads, for lawn mower 
ads, etc. The thing to do is to make 
up your mind to step off the beaten 
path once in a while. 

The Blakey-Clark ad is a refreshing 
innovation among the screen ads and 
we would like to see some other ads 
that are planned along similar lines. 


Two Kinds of Cultivating 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 7 in.) 


The cultivator ad sent us by How- 
ard’s, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is another ex- 
ample of copy that gets away from the 
dead level. You just go on reading 
this ad because it is interesting and be- 
cause it is different. 

The opening paragraph is timely. 
Shoots are shooting from the ground 
and if the gardener has put off supply- 
ing himself with tools, he knows that 
now is the time to buy and start culti- 
vating for summer vegetables. 

The second portion of the text is ex- 
ceptionally well handled and the effect 
of the talk is to leave a very favorable 
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Hundreds of Lyon 
County Buildings 
need Protection 





We have it and 
guarantee it 


“Save the surface and you save all” 
Which costs _ 
PAINTING ( ) or ( ) WAITING 


DEVOE PAINTS 


Devoe stands for quality, service and satisfaction; every finish is designed to accom- 
plish its mission saving the surface to which it is applied. 


DEVOE COSTS LESS PER YARD 
You buy paint and varnish by the gallon, but yon pay for it by the yard Devoe costs 
less per yard—that’s because Devoe paints and varnishes are pure Devoe has stood 
the test of years—hundreds of gallons are used in Lyon Courfty every year—protect- 
ing and saving the surface. 


THERE’S A SPECIAL DEVOE FINISH FOR 


HiMSHENEMHENEHEHEREHENEHSNSHNSWNENESHEHENEK 


Houses—Devoe lead and zinc paint. Foodwork, Furniture, Floors—De- 
Barns—Devoe red oxide paint. voe Mirrolac. 
Porch Floors—Devoe porch floor Walls, Woodwork—Devoe velour. 
paint. Automobiles—Devoe motor car fin- 
Inside Floors—Devoe homestead ish. 
floor paint Implements, Wagons—Devoe wag- 
Porch Furniture—Devoe carriage on paint. 
paint. Roofs—Devoe shingle ‘stain. 


EVERY SURFACE NEEDS ie oe TO US—WE HELP SAVE THE 
URF 


=~ HAYNES (0. 


Pe RE DWA PHONE 105. 
Americus, Kan. Emporia, Kan. Hartford, Kan. 


WshshtHhcSHSHSHSNSHENLZHRNZSMNSNSM EHEWENSHE 
A guide to buying and using paints 
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impression in the mind of the reader, to 
wit—that Howard’s take a real, live in- 
terest in their customers and make sure 
to hand over the counter service of a 
genuine kind along with the items of 
hardware. 

Note that the ad gets around again 
to cultivators and gives prices on the 
kinds the city man will be most apt to 
ask for. 


Lawn Mowers and Fishing 
No. 3 (4 cols. x 15 in.) 


This Burke & Wright ad was sent us 
by W. L. Lundy of the firm which is 





“| SAY FOLKS 


ITS FLY-SWATTING TIMR 





Ten little flies 
All in a line, 
One got awat 
Tien there were — 


little flies 
Grimly sedate 
Licking their chops 
at’ Then there wers — 


Eight little Mios 
Raising some more 

Swat! Swat! Swat! ~ 
Then there were — 


Four Nittle files 
Colored green-bdlae, 
Seat. Swat! (Ain't it easy?) 


Then there were 
Two little files 

Dodaed the civilian— 
We're strong on Early nextday 
. There were a million! 
FLY SWATTERS —Buffalo News 


SCREEN WIRE, ~~ 


SCREEN DOORS AN 


coe AREARK 
THE 


The w WING HES ESTER 5 Store 


FLIES 











Time to buy fly-swatters and screens 


located in Waukegan, Ill. Mr. Lundy 
thanks us for past criticism and wants 
to know what we think of this partic- 
ular effort. 

The display of the ad is powerful 








there won’t be any ads which will hide 
this one. The cut is suggestive—sug- 
gestive of a day off or the joys of va- 
cation time along a stream or lake 
where there’s plenty of bites and a 
good string of beauties for a day’s work 
in a boat. 

The text opposite the cut makes one 
want to lay aside business cares right 
off the bat. Our criticism of this panel 
is that no accessories are listed and 
priced. The appeal would be more 
complete if this had been done. 

The lawn mower panel does list 
styles, sizes and prices. The copy in 
this panel is well worked out but it is 
very poorly set up. It is invariably 
the wrong thing to do to make use of 
all capital lines in wide measure, close- 
ly spaced or set together. It is most 
difficult for the eye to follow lines of 
type so set. 

Sometimes an advertiser to secure a 
different type effect will resort to capi- 
tal letter lines in small measure wide- 
ly spaced. This is not so bad but as a 
general rule, it may be stated that the 
setting of text matter in all capita! 
letters is something to avoid. 

Note that in this copy, reference is 
made to a cheaper line of mowers than 
those listed. This is always a good 
plan for it gives the ad wider scope and 
interests the man who is_ not alto- 
gether sold on the idea of getting the 
best possible quality but rather some- 
thing at a price which he has fixed in 
his mind. 

This copy features the self-sharpen- 
ing blades. We believe this to be a 
point of sufficient importance to give 
is separate display. It must be real- 
ized that it costs a dollar or two to have 
a mower properly sharpened and that 
the owner of a self-sharpening mower 
saves this amount two or three times 
a season, depending upon how much 
usage the mower is given. And he also 








Namel to convince you. 


easy oletionds beautify everything in your home. 


Clip Coupon and Come to our 


CHI-NAMEL DEMONSTRATION 


ORDS fail to describe the marvelous brilliance and beauty of CHI 
Ww: NAMEL. That is why we want to GIVE you a 30c Can of Chi 


you brush it over a surface and observe its remarkable SELF- 
LEVELING advantages, wash it’ and note that it does not show heel 
marks, or white scratches, you will take advantage of its economy and 





THIS FREE COUPON 


entitles bearer to one 30c Can of Chi-Namel FREE at 
25¢ Varnish Bru 








our storé upon —_ ¢ a sh to int- 
sure a fair trial or be accepted as“30c upon pur: 
chases of larger cans “t ‘Ch Namel Products. 

Name eae 

Address 








th TRY CHI-NAMEL AT OUR EXPENSE. 
THREE DAYS ONLY 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday---May 6th, 7th, 8th 

Remember These Dates 











I. Van Voris, - 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 











The Demonstration Plus Coupon Brought Results 





Hardware Age 


saves the decided inconvenience of hav- 
ing his mower laid up for a period of 
two days to a week or more. 


Good Paint Ad 
No. 4 ( 3 cols. x 9% in.) 


The question of protecting property 
with paint is the burden of the Haynes 
ad which was recently sent us by the 
advertising department of the Haynes 
Hardware Company, Emporia, Kansas. 

The copy hinges about that interest- 
ing paint selling phrase: “You buy 
paint by the gallon but you pay for it 
by the yard.” 


CULTIVATORS 





Cultivators are might handy tools to have aiound the 
lace when the spring shoots are beginning to ‘pop their 
little green heads up through the soil, but all Cultivators 
are not relegated to the dgmain of the garden 
Webster Says: 
A cultyvator is, one who, or that which—cultivates ” 
The garden cultivator is of the “that which” variety, but 


we are of the “one’s who.” 
We Sell Gultivators, But We Also Gultivate 


Ow } aren spot” is the whole S ty of Mount Ve 


and have been Dusy raising * busin from a very amail 
ghoow ota inning to « fine and flor srahing "p lant Ww 
proud ef our “plant.” 3 are prouder etill s that 4 e 


aided us in our grow’ 


One ef the foremost aims of our organ has been to 
a Senta friends ot the lasting kin would ov 

FY any of our customers, from the point 
of Sontinaeve a and active trading, are as old as we are They 
ve att 





bought 
Every i. eo mase bs 
flourished, adding my our growth as the years increase 


'@ have “cultivated” our old friends well—-ond are 
uvating ey mew once by the same methode—service pr 


antisfect 
Mr. Newcomer: Let Us ‘‘Cultivate’’ You. 


GARDEN CULTIVATORS 
3-tine, $1.25—5-tine, $1.85 
Planet Jr., $12.50 and $25.00 


Howards, 


Double-barrelled talk on cultivators 











Following this opening argument, 
there is something which we have seen 
in very few paint ads and which ought 
to be in every paint ad where the dealer 
is featuring paint for many uses. 

We refer to the listing under the 
heading: “There’s a special Devoe fin- 
ish for—.” Note that the type of work 
is first mentioned and then the kina 
of paint recommended. An autoist can 
read this table of recommendations and 
then. go in the store and ask for exactly 
the right paint for his car. In a simi- 
lar manner, the home owner can look 
over the table and find out just what 
kind of paint to use on the different 
parts of his home—his floors, porches, 
furniture, walls, woodwork, etc. 

We think this table should be ex- 
panded and further developed by means 
of notes and numbers of cans, etc. 
There is a wonderful sales potentiality 
in such a table run in ever paint ad 
you publish. 

Notice that this ad ties up to the 
“Save the Surface” national advertis- 
ing campaign. 

Some Money-Making Ideas 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 5 in.) 
Here is a coupon and demonstration 
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announcement which made good with 
a rush. Take a look at the Van Voris 
ad and then read this letter from A. 








This ad (see reproduction) is 
one of three which we are running 
in three different county papers. 


H. Van Voris of the Van VY 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 





The letter: 
May 7, 1920. 
HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen 


Here is an ad you may like to 
use for your “Publicity for the Re- 
tailer” department to which we 
like to contribute and receive your 
criticism, which seems generally to 
be given by a friendly critic. 


Lil 


ris Store, 


The results have been so good 
that on this, the second day of the 
demonstration, we are more than 
sold out on many sizes of the 
smaller cans. The idea of the 
coupon is to induce new customers 
to become familiar with Chinamel 
and for older ones to take advan- 
tage of a special three-day price. 

We have this demonstration 
every year. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. H. VAN Voris. 


The coupon in advertising is a very 





For the Big Time 


On the lakes or up stream 
when fishing for big or little fish, 
don’t forget that you need tackle 
that’s fit for fishing. 

A day off with-the rod and 
the line will do you a world of good 
besides helping to solve the meat pro- 
blem. 

You will find our stock and 
assortment of rods, lines, reels hooks 
flies and artificial lures “For the big 
gamy fellows” 
in the city. 


GET READY 








It’s Lawn Mower Time 


DON’T FORGET THAT A GOOD LAWN MOWER IS A SAVING AND THEN 
SOMETIMES IT SAVES WORDS.—GET BEHIND A JOHNSTON ALL STEEL, 
BALL-BEARING ONE-MOTION ADJUSTMENT, QUALITY LAWN MOWER — 
NOTE ITS EASY-RUNNING, CLEAN-.CUTTING.— WATCH ITS’ SELF-SHARP- 


NING BLADES AT WORK, CLIPPING THE GRASS AS YOU MIGHT WITH 
SHEARS. — 


Ez 
A PAIR OF 


DIVIDE ITS FIRST COST OVER ITS MANY LONG 


YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVIOE, THEN IF YOU NEED BUY ANOTHER MOW- 
ER—WHAT WOULD BE YOUR CHOICE? 


Johnstdn All-Steel Mower 
Style A-16 inch 


Johnston All-Steel Mower 
Style A-18 inch - anes 
Johnston All-Steel Mower 
Style C-16 inch —_..__ 


Johnston All-Steel Mower 
os 





$6.90 to $17.40 


$17.25 
$15.35 
$16.30 


We Have Mowers at 


$16.30 








' Burke & Wright 


HARDWARE 


118 S. Genesee St. 





Waukegan, Ill. 





Phone 732 


the largest and best 
Come in before you buy--- 
we'll be glad to talk it over with you. 





>0) 


Combination ad on mowers and fishing 
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big subject. Although made use of to 
a large extent, the coupon is not worked 
half as hard as it should be. 

There is something about a coupon, 
something that invites the hand with a 
pencil, that makes it a notable result- 
getter. Of course, merely putting cou- 
pons in ads will get you nothing but 
neither do you have to offer something 
free of charge. 

But when in line with a demonstra- 
tion you CAN make some special offer, 
it is folly to run an ad without the 
coupon. The coupon ad will beat the 
non-coupon ad every time. 

The Van Voris ad is worthy of some 
study, especially in view of the results 
it produced. 


TRADE NOTES 


R. J. Mackenzie, for the past eight 
years connected with the Belcher & 
Loomis Harware Co., Providence, R. I 
has severed his connection with that 
concern, and is entering business as 
manufacturers’ agent under the name 
of the Tri-State Sales Service. He 
will cover the states of Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


The G. L. Holt Co., Hartford, Conn., 
shelf hardware and automobile acces- 
sories, formerly located at 550 Asylum 
Street, is now at 16 Sigourney Street, 
where three floors are occupied. The 
company beside its regular line is fill- 
ing some very large orders for screw 
drivers placed by an automobile acces- 
sory house. 


E. R. Brayton, Belcher & Loomis 
Hardware Co., Providence, R. I., is con- 
fined to his home with a severe attack 
of shingles. 


The Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Boston, sandpaper, emery cloths, etc., is 
located in its new offices and ware- 
house at 265 Atlantic Avenue. 


Harry D. Neff, who for many years 
represented in New England the R. 
Heinisch Sons Works, the J. Wiss & 
Sons Co., scissors and shears, and 
Kraeuter & Co., Inc., pliers, all of New- 
ark, N. J.; E. W. Myers, who repre- 
sented the Kraeuter company for many 
years in the* southeastern territory; 
Herbert Demarest, connected with the 
organization for the past eighteen 
years, and George Z. Premont, formerly 
superintendent, Kraeuter works, have 
organized, under a New Jersey charter, 
the Forged Steel Products Co. Mr. 
Myers is president of the company; Mr. 
Neff, vice-president, and Mr. Premont, 
treasurer and general manager. The 
officers are all well known to the trade. 


The company has secured a plant at 
141-143 Frelinghuysen Avenue, New- 
ark, and expects to begin, about July 
15, the production of 5000 pair of high- 
grade slip-joint automobile pliers per 
day. This production will later be in- 
creased. The company, which is a drop 
forge proposition, already has secured 
enough business on its books to insure 
its success. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGB, 

NeW York, June 18, 1920. 
PPNHE past week in the New York 
| hardware market has been good 

in all lines, although a few of 

the local jobbers report that there 
seems to be a noticeable dullness in 
some quarters which many attribute to 
the poor functioning of the transpor- 
tation system. Some jobbers have re- 
ceived quite a number of cancellations 
of orders, which might be regarded in 
some respects as a significant ten- 
dency, but which is apparently merely 
cancellations on merchandise for which 
the season has passed, and which re- 
tailers could not profitably carry in 
stock. 

The demand for tools of all kinds is 
as vigorous as ever. Wire goods are 
exceptionally scarce, and this condition 
exists in varying degrees throughout 
the entire hardware field. There has 
probably never been a time when the 
turnover of both jobbers and retailers 
stocks has been as rapid as now. The 
consumers’ demand has not shown any 
appreciable signs of diminishing. As 
long as there is a shortage there will 
be a large demand, and until the pres- 
ent difficulties of transportation have 
been solved, manufacturers will con- 
tinue to have trouble getting raw ma- 
terial and production will lag. 

Several price advances occurred dur- 
ing the past week as follows: 

Lane Bros., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have 
issued a new list on barn door hangers 
of their manufacture. Taintor’s saw 
sets have advanced and now sell at 
$13.50. 

Line cleats are now being quoted list 
net. Two inch aluminum letters are 
now 7 cents each. Pipe stops are 25 
per cent off. Mineral door knobs $3.00 
per doz. Porcelain and ebony door 
knobs, $3.25 per doz. 

It is expected that sandpaper will 
advance within another week. 

Auger Bits.—The demand for auger 
bits and for all tools and parts is ex- 
ceptionally good. There is somewhat 
of a shortage in bits in New York, al- 
though some of the larger jobbers re- 
ceived shipments recently. As soon as 
goods are received they are sent out 
again to waiting customers. 


NEW YORK 


Qluarter-inch auger bits, $5; three-eighth 
inch, $5; half-inch, $5; three-quarter inch, 
$7, and one inch, $9.50, Discounts are list 
plus 17144 per cent with an extra discount 
of 5 per cent for box lots. 

Axes.—A good many future orders 
were received during the past week by 
local jobbers for axes. A number of 
salesmen are advising their customers 
to order now, as considerable appre- 
hension is felt that it will be extremely 
difficult to get axes in the fall. 


Long Island axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 
per doz.; 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 per doz. 
Conn, pattern axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $23.15; 
3% to 4 Ib., $23.40 per doz. Flint Edge 
axes, 3% to 4% Ib., $23.68; 4 to 5 Ib., 
$23.94 per doz. Dock axes, $21.55, and fire 
axes, $30 per doz All less 5 per cent, 
crate lots of half dozen. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—A new price 
list on rivets and burrs has been issued 
recently and is published on another 
page in this issued. Bolts and nuts re- 
main unchanged to date and interest 
in all three is essentially active. All 
three items are very scarce in che local 
market. 


Common carriage bolts, all sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 5 to plus 10 per cent. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 per cent off to 
list net. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 
10 and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common 
tire bolts, 40 per cent; sink bolts, 50, 10 
and 5 to 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron, 25 
per cent; brass, 4 to 8 in., 50 per cent; 
10 to 12 in., 3314 and 5 per cent; 14 in., 
% per cent. Stove rods, 334% per cent. 
Lock washers, 40 per cent. 


Cultivators.—There is still quite an 
active demand for cultivators and the 
shortage is very little improved. 


Three-prong, long-handle cultivators, $9.80 
per doz.; five-prong, long-handle cultiva- 
tors, $13.20 per doz. 


Farming Tool Handles.—Interest in 
farming tool handles is somewhat dull 
at the present time and local stocks 
rather limited. 


Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5, plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.76, plus 5 per cent; 
hay fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per 
doz., plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz., 
plus 5 per cent. Long handle manure fork 
handle, $4.40 per doz., plus 5 per cent; 
wooden D manure fork handle, $6.90 per 
doz., plus 5 per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, 
$6.20 per doz., plus 5 per cent. Shank hoe 
handle, $3.40 per doz., plus 5 per cent. 
Spade handles, $7.10 per doz., plus 5 per 
cent. Malleable D spading fork handle, 
$5.75, plus 25 per cent. Wooden D spad- 
ing fork handle, $6.90, plus 5 per cent. 

Farming tool handles’ generally are 
quoted in this section at discount plus 5 
per cent. Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet 
handles are quoted discount plus 25 per 


cent Axe handles, discount plus 35 per 
cent. 
Fly Traps and Swatters.—A lull 
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seems to have come in this line. Most 
of the dealers are supplied and jobbers 
are experiencing difficulty in getting 
stocks. 

Fly swatters, wire mesh cloth, corduroy 
bound, wooden handle, $1.20 per doz.; wire 
cloth, black enamel handle, $1.50 per doz. 
Tempered steel wire, black wooden handle, 
14% in. over all, $1.70 per doz, 

Fly traps, galvanized wire cloth, tin 
cover and base, height 5% in., diameter 
4 3/16 in., $1.60 per doz. Black painted 
wire cloth, tin base and cover, $3.50 per 
doz. 

Galvanized Wire.—The demand for 
galvanized pails and tubs is still very 
active and there seems to be soine 
slight improvement in deliveries. The 
local freight situation is slowly being 
improved and the New York Merchants’ 
Association is engaged in having 
freight moved from the piers and docks 
by non-union labor. 

Galvanized sheet is still being quoted: 
No. 28 gage, $10 to $11.50 base per 100 lb. 
Galvanized pails, 8-qt., $5; 10-qt., $5.75; 
12-qt., $6.65; 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., 
$8.70; heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs, No. 
1, $16.80; No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.05; all 
per dozen. 

Game Traps.—A good deal of inter- 
est is developing for game traps for 
fature delivery and a good deal of ap- 
prehension is felt by many dealers 
about a shortage this fall. 

“Triumph” with chains: No. 0, $1.71 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.01 per doz.; No. 1%, 
$3.05 per doz.; No. 2, $4.21 per doz.; No. 3, 
$7.14 per doz.; No. 4, $8.60 per doz.; No. 
42, $16 per doz. French rat traps, $9.25 
per doz. 

Garden Tools.—During the past week 
some jobbers have received quite a 
number of cancellations for garden tools 
and at the same time other dealers 
have requested that their orders he 
carried over until next season. The 
general demand is still good, however, 
and jobbers are continuing to send out 
garden tools of all kinds as fast as they 
receive shipments from the factories. 

Lawn rollers are being quoted list plus 
10 per cent. 

Socket hoes are $8.84 to $9.50 per doz. ; 
riveted shank hoes, blue finish, $4.01 to 
$4.10 per doz.; solid shank shoes, bronze 
finish, $7.97 to $8.60 per doz.; mortar hoes, 
9 in., $11.41 to $11.80 per doz. 

Hedge shears, 8 in., $1.40 each; 9 in., 
$1.65 each; 10 in., $1.90 each; No. 101, 
8 in., $1.50 each; 9 in., $1.75 each; 10 in., 
$2.05 each, 

Malleable iron rakes, 10-tooth, $4.56 per 
doz.; 14-tooth, $5.11 per doz.; 16-tooth, 
$7.42 per doz.; steel rakes, 10-tooth, $7.60 
to $8.90 per doz.; 14-tooth, $9.15 to $10.45 
per doz.; 18-tooth, $10.65 per doz. Wooden 


lawn rakes, wooden bows, $5.78 to $6.50 
per doz.; steel bows, $7.50 to $8.05. Wooden 
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hay rakes, 2 wire bows, $4.95 per doz.; 3 
aluminum bows, $7.81 per doz.; 2 wooden 
bows, $4.80; 3 steel bows, $7. 

Spading forks, 4 tang, malleable D han- 
dle, strapped, $11.82 per doz.; wooden D 
handle, strapped, 4 tang, $15.40 per doz.; 
4 tang, extra heavy, wooden D handle, 
$17.71 per doz. 

Manure forks, 4 tines, strapped, 414-ft 
handle, $12.79 per doz.; 4 tines, plain fer- 
rule, 414-ft. handle, $11.33 per doz.; 5 
tine, strapped ferrule, 414-ft. handle, $15.10 
per doz.; 4 tines, wooden D handles, plain 
ferrule, $13.74 per doz.: malleable D han- 
dle, 4 tines, plain ferrule, $11.04 per doz.: 
malleable D handle, 4 tines, strapped, 
$13.75 per doz.: wooden D handle, 4 tines, 
strapped, $15.72 per doz. 

Hay forks, 2 tines, 514-ft. handle, plain 
fe rrule, $10.29 per doz.; 3 tines, plain fer- 
rule, 5%-ft. handle, $11.5 59 per doz.; 3 
tines, ” strapped ferrule, 9144-ft. handle, 
$13.14 per doz. 

Garden Barrows.—The shortage and 
the large demand for garden barrows 
that have been felt in the local market 
for some time past is attributed as the 
reason for the advance that occured 
during the past week. The increase 
has not as yet seemed ‘to diminish the 
interest that dealers hold for both gar- 
den and canal barrows of all styles and 
sizes. 


Painted and varnished garden bhar- 
rows, 48 in. handles, body 24144 x 14% 
x 12% inches, $69 per doz.; 60 in. 
handles, body 28 x 1914 x 151 inches, 
$84 per doz.; 63 in. handles, body 2914 
x 25 x 21% inches, $96 per doz.; 63 
in. handles, body 2914 x 24% x 214% 
inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half 
bolted canal barrows, wooden wheel, 
$53 per doz., iron wheel, $57 per doz., 
full bolted, wooden wheel, $55 per doz., 
iron wheel, $59 per doz. 


Ice Tongs.—Future orders seem to be 
coming in to the local market and a 
good deal of early business is already 
being transacted. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points, 
japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; 11-in., 
$18; 14-in., $23; 17-in., $27; 20-in., $32: 
24-in., $37. Solid steel ice tongs, swell 
handles, drop forged hardened points, 
japanned red, 1l-in., $32 per doz.; 15-in., 
$35; 17-in., $40; 24-in., $45, with new dis- 
count of 25 and 5 per cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—This line still 
leads among the seasonable goods as 
the best seller from a jobbing point of 
view. There is no little difficulty being 
experienced by both jobbers and dealers 
in getting certain sizes. Prices are 
firm. 

Full size cans and tubs, dasher with 
double scrapers, 1-qt., $4 net; 2-qt., $4.60 
rT 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt. $8.60; 8-qt. $17.10; 

2-at. $16. 65. Freezer with Dupulex dasher 
do le self-adjusting scraper l1-qt., $4.85; 
2-qt., $5.65; 4-qt., $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45; 8-at.. 
310 c0% 12- at., $31. 55 net. All take a dis- 
count ‘of 40 per cent. Vacuum freezer, 
1-qt., $4; 2-qt., $5, less one-third each. 

Ice Skates.—There is more or less of 
a general apprehension among some of 
the local jobbers that there is going to 
be a very real shortage in ice skates 
this coming winter, and they are a‘1- 
vising their customers to place their 
orders early. Quotations for fall de- 
livery are as follows: 

Ice skates, runners of cast steel, pol- 
ished, $1.04 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31. 
Men’s hockey skates, cast steel blades, 
nickel ge $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, 
$1.83 pair. Hardened steel blades, 
nickel Diaten $1.88 per pair; girls’ same, 
$2.48. Tempered steel blades, extra pol- 
ished, full nickel plated, all sizes, 2.75 
per pair. 





Lanterns.—Most of the demand for 
lanterns is still confined to futures, 
but during the past week there was 
quite a good deal of small lot buying 
and it was made quite obvious ‘hat 
local stocks are none too large. 


Dietz Hy-lo lanterns, $8.25 per doz. 
Monarch lante “rns $8.50; Blizzard lanterns, 
$13; Eureka Driving lanterns, $17.25; 
Blizzard Mill lanterns, $31. 


Linseed Oil.—The linseed oil market 
is somewhat apathetic, but dealers say 
that the trade is about normal for this 
season. Some of the larger local dis- 
tributors, however, contradict this and 
claim that the oil market is at present 
duller than it has been for some time. 
There is a wide variation in the prices 
of linseed oil as quoted by the different 
crushers. Mills have plenty of seed 
for current requirements and general 
conditions are about normal, although 
some of the mills are behind on de- 
liveries. 

Spot quotations are: $1.67 car lots; $1.70 
for 5 bbl. and more, and $1.73 for 5 bbl. and 
less. Boiled oil is 2c. extra, double boiled 
oil is 3c. extra, and oil in half bbl. is 5c. 
extra, 

Nails.—The past week brought no 
appreciable change whatsoever in the 
local nail market. Nails can he bought 
in small lots in some places at very 
high prices, but nobody can get what 
they actually need or want. Unti! the 
demand for heavy steel is somewhat 
abated and the mills again turn their 
attention to small items there will 
probably be a shortage in the opinion 
of most of the local jobbers and deal- 
ers. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 


vary considerably. For wire nails the 
prices range from $5.25 to $8 base per 
keg. For cut nails (which are almost off 
the local market entirely) prices range 
from $8.25 to $10 base per keg. It should 
be further noted that only small lots are 
obtainable anywhere in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at two-thirds off 
(lJuarter-pound papers take a discount of 
10 per cent. Set screws, iron, 50. 10, 5 per 


cent off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent 
off. Galvanized nails, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, 
$8.65; 6D, $8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 
20D, $8.35. Galvanized age gl nails, 1 x 
12, $10. Plain roofing nails, 1 12, $7.20. 


Naval Stores.—It is ponctctbe in some 
quarters that the prices now prevailing 
in this market will decline within che 
next few days. How long the decline 
will last is not known, depending large. 
ly on circumstances in the port of New 
York. Most of the large soap manu- 
facturers are reported to have enough 
stock on hand to last them for some 
time, and that they are not interested 
in the present figures being quoted. 
The market is on the whole very quiet. 


Turpentine, per gal., f.0.b. New York, 
is $1.85 to $1.95. Rosin on a basis of 
280 Ib. per barrel is $16.50, D grade is 
$18.50, E grade is $18.65 and best WW 
is $20.00. 


Rope.—The local rope market is very 
quiet, and there is no indication of 
change on the part of the large con- 
sumers who it is claimed have re- 
frained for some time from purchasing 
on account of prevailing prices. Most of 
the local jobbers say that they cannot 
conceive of the possibility of rope 
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prices coming down as yet, although 
there may be an occasional fluctuation. 
The British buyers are said to have i.- 
fluenced the hemp market appreciably 


by purchasing 60,000 bales of hemp at 
Manila for $26.50 a bale. 





Jute rope 17 
rope No to 17 
wrappings, best » oe 
hemp twine 6 te 
rope yest gr to 25 h ardware 
grade, 20 to 2Hige bolt rope, 33 to 
s4 hae sisal rope, pure, % in., 19c. to 


224oc.; lath yarn, first grade. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There 
is very little activity in this line at the 
present time, and the difficulty some 
jobbers have experienced in getting 
stock has probably further weakened 
the market. 

Tar paper, 1 ply, $2.10 to $3.45 per roll; 
2 ply, $1.60 to $2 a5 De r roll; 3 ply, $2 to 
ar 35 per roll. Rubber roofing paper, 1 


1.95 to $3.15 per roll; 2 ply, $2.45 to $3.75 
per roll; 3 ply, $2.95 to $4.40 per roll. 


Lawn Sprinklers.—Interest has be- 
come somewhat dull in this line and the 
late season and the wet weather are 
alleged to be responsible. 


Gold lacquered, tin shop, 4% in. diam- 





eter, $1.40 per doz, Sheet brass sprin- 
kler, 5 in. diameter, $7.50 per sprin- 
kler with 3 brass arms, 5 in. brass 
head, $14 per doz.; 3 brass arms 12 in. 
high, brass head, $16 per doz.; 3 brass 


arms, 24 in. high, brass head, $23 per doz. 

Sprayers.—Sprayers are in some 
what the same position that sprinklers 
are, and there is apparently a weaken 
ing of interest settling down over this 
line. Many believe that it is only 1em- 
porary, however, and that with the 
summer months there will come an- 
other flurry of interest and buying ac 
tivity. 

One-pint sprayer, tin tank, $3.60 per 


doz. ; 1-qt. sprayer, tin tank, $4.75 per doz. ; 
1-qt. tin sprayer with brass tank, $11 per 


Screws.—There seems to be a good 
deal of scarcity in this line in many 
places, and local jobbers report that 
their screw business is highly satisfac- 
tory, although there is some difficulty 
in obtaining adequate supplies. 

Flat-head bright screws, 70 and 15 per 
cent discount; flat-head galvanized screws, 
55 and 15 per cent; round-head blue “d, 67 ly 
and 15 per cent; round-head nickel- pl ated. 
5744 and 15 per cent. Lag screws, 20 per 
cent. Jack screws, 15 per cent. Iron ma- 
chine screws, 60 per cent. Brass machine 
screws, 50 per cent. Screw anchors. 
per cent; lag screw shields, 3343 an 
per cent; iron -+set screws, 40 and 5 per 
cent; hexagon head cap screws, 49 per 
cent. Bench screws, plus 40 per cent 

Stove Pipe—There is only small and 
scattered interest being manifested in 
this line, most of the buying interest 
seems to be holding off awaiting 
eventualities. Current prices are: 

Stove pipe, 4-inch, $3.75 per dozen 
lengths; 5-inch, $4.25 per dozen lengths; 
6-inch, $5 per dozen lengths. 

Water Pots.—There is a good in- 
terest being shown for water pots and 
sprinklers of all kinds, although there 
is said to be a greater conservatism in 
this line at present than at any time 
dnring the present season. 


Galvanized iron water pots, with zinc 








roses, 6-qt., $11.25 per doz 8-qt., $13.15 
per doz.; 12-qt., $17.30 per doz 
Wire Goods.—The shortage of wire 


goods of all kinds continues and the 
demand is ‘correspondingly heavy. 
Some jobbers believe it is increasing 
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and furthermore they entertain the be- 
lief that the shortage is apt to con- 
tinue for well on to another year. 
Galvanized square mesh wire per 100 Ib 
from New York stock is quoted as follows: 
2x 2, $6: 2% x 2%, $6.20; 3 x 3, $6.25; 


4x 4, $6.50; 5 x 5, $6.50; 6x 6, $7; 8 x 8 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

CHICAGO, June 16. 
w! OME seasonal dullness, in spots, but 
“only in spots is found in the hard- 
ware field in the mid-west. Dealers in 
some communities report a falling off 
in business. In one Indiana city last 
week, five leading hardware concerns 
said they were doing materially less 
business than during the spring. And 
in one Illinois town two dealers said 
that business had dropped off percept- 
ibly. 

But, following up the lead proved 
that these were isolated incidents. Gen- 
erally speaking, there is a strong de- 
mand for all goods. One Chicago job- 
ber reported the biggest run of orders 
Monday of any similar day of the sea- 
son. Another dealer received a belated 
carload of lawn mowers Saturday and 
closed them out—at this late day—by 
an hour’s use of the telephone. 

Price tendencies are upwards. If one 
can rely on the various rumors heard 
there will be many sharp advances in 
staple lines by July 1. But such re- 
ports have become so common _ that 
they should be thoroughly scrutinized. 
But it is very certain that demands are 
heavy and stocks light, which means, 
at least there are no indications of an 
immediate breakaway in prices. 

Builders hardware is inactive in the 
larger centers but the rural and small 
city demand is big. Cast iron hard- 
ware has taken an advance. Spring 
butt prices are up about 25 per cent. 
Some manufacturers are discontinuing 
the manufacture of weed wheels and 
grindstone fixtures as they find it im- 
possible to sell them at a profit. Sales- 
men report they find a tendency on the 
part of many retailers not to buy build- 
ers’ hardware, house after house re- 
porting that the head of the firm has 
issued “no buy” order. This is not far- 
reaching enough to influence the situa- 
tion as yet, but may have the eventual 
effect of lowering prices that are now 
steady to strong. 

Rationing of galvanized tubs, heavy 
pails and kerosene cans is still neces- 
sary in the face of a very marked 
shortage. 

Hay tools are very active, the height 
of the season stimulating rush order 
business. There is a scarcity, which 
means that there will be some disap- 
pointed seekers by the time the season 
is at its full ripeness. 

There will be a marked shortage in 
toys this fall, according to well 
grounded information. Dealers are 
buying heavily and earlier than usual, 
anticipating big business. It seems to 
be a certain lead that retailers of toys 


$7.50. For 50 lineal feet rolls add 15 cents 
per 100 ft. Add % cent per sq. ft. for 
widths narrower than 24 inches and wider 
than 48 inches. 

Dull galvanized wire with copper edge, 
12 M per 100 sq. ft., $4; 14 M per 100 sq. 
ft.. $4.25; heavy, per 100 sq. ft., $5.50. 

Poultry netting is now quoted at 30 per 
cent discount. 


CHICAGO 


should cover their wants without any 
delay. 

A lively demand for separators is re- 
ported by small dealers, making busi- 
ness very brisk in this line. The sup- 
ply is fair and while orders cannot 
always be filled as given, substitutions 
make possible a fair stock for the 
dealer who pushes this line. 

Some fall business in stoves is re- 
ported, with a price situation that is 
not at all reassuring. Present quota- 
tions seem as low as anyone can expect 
as the price is based on a lighter steel 
and metal market than at present. Job- 
bers are counseling their dealers to 
buy stoves at once. 

Aluminum goods are inactive so far 
as current demands are concerned, but 
orders for Sept. 1 delivery are being 
placed. There are no reasons for 
thinking prices will be easier or that 
there will be enough goods to meet the 
demand. 

The nail situation remains actively 
acute, and while there are some indi- 
cations that there will be relief and 
these indications are of an authentic 
nature there is nothing in the situation 


that points to immediate relief. But it 


does seem probable that the worst has 
been passed and that the day is dawn- 
ing when reasonable requirements for 
nails can be met. 


Automobile Accessories. — Seasonal 
demands are heavy with a fair supply 
of spark plugs, lamps, novelties and 
most of the wanted lines. Wrenches 
and bumpers are still scarce. Lines 
that are short are chiefly so because of 
the transportation tie-up as manufac- 
turers are unable to make shipments. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Two-cylinder foot pumps, $1.25 
each; Simplex Jack No. 36, $2.10 each; 
Stewart Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Spot 
Lights, $3.65 each: Weed chains, 30 x 3%, 
$2.65 per pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 3%, 
$2.95 each; grey, $2.25 each; Lyon’s bum- 
pers, $9 each. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Hercules Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 
65c. each; lots of 50 to 100, 62%c. each; 
lots of 100 and upward, 60c. each. Her- 
cules Junior, lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each; 
lots of 50 to 100, 37%ec. each; lots of 100 
to 500, 35c. each: lots of 500 to 1000, 33%c. 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 3lc. each. 
Hel-Fi standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 
55ce. each: lots of 100 to 250, 52¢. each; 
lots of 250 to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 to 
1900, 47c. each; lots of 1000 and upward, 
15c. each. Hel-Fi Tractor Special, lots of 
1 to 100, $1 each; lots of 100 to 250, 95c. 
each; lots of 250 to 500, 90c. each: lots of 
500 to 1000, 87l%c. each; lots of 1000 and 
upward, 85c. each. A. C. Titan plugs, 63c. 
each; A. C. Cico plugs, 48c. each; Cham- 
pion X, 59c. each; Champion O, 62c. each; 
Champion Heavy Duty, 73c. each; Splitdorf 
plugs, 62%c. each; United plugs, Junior, 
small lots, 40c. each; lots of 100 or over, 
37lee. each; United Giant Heavy Duty, 
small lots, 60c. each; lots of 100 or over, 
57leec. each. 


Aluminum Goods.—Aside from the 
strong demands for fall shipments and 
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Note: The Star Expansion Bolt Co., 
147-149 Cedar St., New York, has issued 
new list prices on all types of shields 
and toggle bolts of their manufacture, 
and also a new discount sheet showing 
revised discounts on their line. 


the continued scarcity of goods the alu- 
minum goods situation is unchanged. 
Manufacturers are not able to keep pace 
with orders, due chiefly to a lack of 
raw material and the labor shortage. 
Advice to buy now for fall and holiday 
needs seems to be well founded. 

Axes.—No material change in the 
axe market. Prices are steady with a 
lively demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: First quality single bitted axes, 
3-lb. to 4-lb., $16.50 per doz. base; double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base. 


Alarm Clocks.—One of the big man- 
ufacturers announces a complete shut- 
down for two weeks to inaugurate a 
new custom of giving two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay to all workers. It is 
a movement to correct the laying off 
practice and is calculated not to curtail 
production, but to really correct an 
abuse with the hope that a_ general 
shutdown will result in better produc- 
tion when operations are resumed. But 
it does mean that the very tight pres- 
ent situation is even more pronounced. 
Alarm clocks are practically not to be 
had. 

Builders’ Hardware.—Spring butts 
have advanced 25 per cent. Cast iron 
hardware is up in varying amounts. 
Quotations are changing from day to 
day with an upward tendency. Demand 
is still heavy and supply very weak. 

Coal Hods.—Retailers seem to have 
profited by the advice to place fall or- 
ders and the heavy demand of two 
weeks ago has eased off. There is no 
price variation. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.50 
per doz.; 18-in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.:; 18- in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel hods, 


17-in., $10.50 per doz.; 18-in., $11.35 per 
doz. 


Cutlery.— Nothing encouraging is 
found in the cutlery field. Manufac- 
turers are very weak on production and 
depleted retailers’ stocks prompt heavy 
orders. Pocket cutlery will be very 
scarce during the holidays. Prices are 
firm with an upward promise. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
Demands are slightly less but prices 
are steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
5-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 
29-gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 per doz. 


Flint and Garnet Paper.—Flint paper 
is higher in price, the new quotation 
ruling being 30 per cent off standard 
lists. Garnet paper and emery cloth 
are firm and unchanged. We quote 
from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Flint paper 30 per cent off; garnet 
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Chicago: Nicholson files, 
discount; 
discount; 
Black Diamond, 40-10 per cent discount. 


in sight indicates any let up. 
be months before the nation has over- 
come the long standing shortage. Until 


Chicago: 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes; double 
strength A, 79 per cent off. 
Ib. kits, $4.25. 


Chicago: No. 
per doz.; No. 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
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paper net lists and emery cloth !ist 
plus 5 per cent. 


Files.—This one line continues quite 


plentiful in supply with a rather weak 
demand. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
40-10-5 per cent 
New American, 50-10 per cent 


Disston, 50 per cent discount; 


Galvanized Ware.—Rationing of all 


orders for tubs, heavy pails and kero- 
sene and gasoline cans 
rule. 
and the shortage of many months is 
influencing a strong demand. 


remains the 


Production is much restricted 


Nothing 


quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz.; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, S5dc. 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
and hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 

Heaters.—With the coming of the 
season for Clark heaters and fuel 
HARDWARE AGE renews its service on 
quoting this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: No. 52 Clark heater, $3.2: 
No. 3D, $3.50 each; No. 7C, $4 each; No. 
TD, $4.75 each; No. 7X, $5.75 each: No. 8A, 
$8.25 each; No. 8XX, $11 each; 1 doz. brick, 
6 lb., $1.25 each; all less 25 per cent off. 









Lanterns.—There is perhaps a little 
easing off in the demand but prices are 
steady. 
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white lead, dry, l5c. to l6c.; white lead, in 
2 2. 


oil, 1litec. to 20%, 
Rope.—Quotations cannot be guar- 
anteed as there is a widespread differ- 
ence due to differentials. Chicago base 
quotations are not changed. 

We quote from f.o.b 
Chicago: In full coils, manila rope, stand- 
ard brands, No 1, 27'sc. per Ib. base; 
No. 2, 2844c. per Ib. base; No. 3, 25%c. 
sisal rope, full coils, standard 
brands, No. 1, 19%¢c. per Ib.; No. 2, 18%ée. 


jobbers’ stocks, 


b. base; 


Roofing Paper.—Some slight let up 
in demand with a slight increase in 
supply makes prices easier but without 
change. 


Higher Pig Iron and Coke—Steel Output Big 


Steel production’ keeps up at a 
higher rate than the very moderate 
betterment in car movement would 
indicate. No signs appear that any 
marked change is impending in the 
relation of output and consumption 
and the week has brought an actual 
advance of 50 cents in basic pig iron, 
while coke is $1 a ton higher. 

It is to be expected that the gorge 
of finished material at various mills 
will be broken as the railroads keep 
working on it, but for many weeks 
coal and coke supply will be the key 
to the whole iron and steel situation. 
In the past week hot weather and 
the breaking in of so many new 
railroad workers have shown that a 
trying summer is ahead. 

Consumers who are wrestling 
with the most difficult situation in 
all their experience are still puzzled 
by the large production figures and 
the smallness of the visible supply 
of finished steel of nearly all de- 
scriptions. 

There are further sales here and 
there of plates, structural steel and 
sheets at prices quite a little below 
the scarcity peaks of the year. At 


It will 





such time prices should be firm to 
strong. 
Glass.—Smaller cities are demanding 


glass heavily, but there is a falling off 


in the requirements from the larger 
communities. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Sing'e strength A, all sizes, 77 


Putty in 100- 
Glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 
and No. 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 65c. per pkg. 


Wood Handles.—A wide price veri- 


ance is found throughout the Mid-West 
in this material. 
at a wide divergence. 
tions are the same as they have ‘een 
for several weeks past. 


Jobbers are quoting 
Chicago quota- 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
1 hickory axe handles, 34 


(From The Iron Age) 


Cleveland 3.75c. on plates has suc- 
ceeded 4c., and some outside mills 
have sold there at 3.50c., Pittsburgh. 

With all the firmness of bars and 
the maintenance of 4c. by some sell- 
ers, a Pittsburgh mill has been tak- 
ing orders at 3c. for rather early 
delivery. 

Cotton ties have been sold freely 
by the leading interest at $2 per 
bundle, Pittsburgh, but independent 
producers, whose prices are pre- 
sumably higher, have not figured in 
the market as yet. 

The Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Rail- 
road is inquiring for 2000 to 2500 
cars and the Illinois Central is in 
the market for 300 stock cars and is 
expected shortly to close on 1000 re- 
frigerator cars and 200 flat cars. 
The car shortage has brought out a 
good crop of orders from iron and 
steel and coke producers who see 
the need of looking out for them- 
selves. Already these companies 
have placed nearly 2500 cars and 
good-sized inquiries are pending. 

A court house for New York, tak- 
ing 9000 tons, is conspicuous in the 
present dearth of projects. 


Nuts and Bolts—Some price vari- 
ance is found between jobbers. Dis- 
counts vary in localities. The Chicago 
quotations are unchanged. 


Nails.—Aside from the fact there 
are no common nails to be had except 
occasional shipments of one keg, the 
situation is unchanged. Stocks are 
bare and the demand is tremendous. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Common wire nails, 
to $4.75 per keg base. 


stocks, f.o.b. 
from $4.10 


Paints and Oils.——Lively demand 
with which manufacturers are unable 
to cope characterizes the paint and oil 
market. As in the past the demand for 
oil, white lead and turpentine is way 
out of keeping with the supply. Tur- 
pentine remains as scarce as fireworks 
in Berlin on July 4. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Linseed oil, $1.65 to $1.72 in car- 
load lots. Pig lead, $8.52 to $8.25; shellac 
T. N., $1.10; bone dry bleached, $1.25; 





Slowness in the delivery of coke 
and its very high price have caused 
embarrassment to numerous fur- 
naces and unless deliveries improve 
several will become inactive at an 
early date. Both furnace and foun- 
dry cokes have advanced at least $1 
per ton and some sales have been 
made at still higher prices than so 
far quoted. 

The latest addition to the coun- 
try’s blast furnaces, that of the 
Ford Motor Co., is offering to sell 
high silicon iron and has made sales 
on the basis of $44 for 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon. 

Recent transactions indicate that 
the imports of Indian manganese 
ore to this country will increase con- 
siderably in the second half of the 
year. The first manganese from the 
Caucasus since 1914 recently reached 
England at a price close to £12 per 
ton. 

A hitch in negotiations with sheet 
and tin plate workers over meeting 
wage rate advances of over 25 per 
cent in some instances carries 
threats of more so-called vacations 
of the workers. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Certainteed roofing, 1-ply, 
per sq.; 2-ply, .$2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, 


Major roofing, 1-ply, $1.83 per ( 
$2.24 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.65 per 


per sq.: 
2-ply, 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq.; 
$1.74 per sq.; 3-ply, $2.10 per sq 

felt, $5.08 per 100 Ib.; red rosin 
$111.45 per ton. 

Steel Sheets.—Mills are still way be- 
hind on production and sizes cannot be 
chosen. Some jobbers have fragment- 
ary stocks, but only small orders have 
any chance to be filled. Large specifica- 
tions are subject to indefinite delay. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Galvanized sheets, No. 28, at 
$9.50 per 100 lb.; 28-gage black sheets, $8 
per 100 Ib. 





paper, 


Sporting Goods.—There is an active 
demand for ice skates with probability 
of an early shortage. Toys should be 
bought now as the indications are for 
a very acute shortage. Seasonable 
lines are very active. Prices are strong. 


Solder.—Some jobbers have revised 
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quotations slightly downward. We 
quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chi- 
cago. Warranted 50-50 solder, full 
cases, 40c., less than case lots, 42c. 


Presses.—A lively demand for cider 
and wine presses is making a stiff mar- 
ket. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o-b. 
Chicago: Junior cider mills, $24 each; 
Junior wine presses, $12 each; Force feed 
farmers’ cider press, $18 each. 

Stove Boards.—Dealers have done 


well to order early as the metal mar- 
ket is such that a rise in price and 
more pronounced shortage seems likely. 
At present, however, prices are un- 
influenced. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
Chicago: Wood lined crystal stove 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz.; 26 x 26, 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz.; 
$21.30 per doz.; 33 x 33, $25.50 


36 x 36, $30.50 per doz 


f.o.b. 
boards, 
$16.05 
30 x 30, 
per doz.; 


Office, 


Loston, 


Hardware 
June 19, 1920 
— some time the cry of the New 

England retail dealer and jobber has 
been “shortage.” The cry has been so 
persistent that the writer finally be- 
little suspicious. So, during 
the past week he has made it a point 
to browse around retail establishments, 
talking with proprietors on general 
subjects, and incidentally opening a 
drawer here and there for the secret 
purpose of ascertaining stocks, tipping 
off the shelves and sizing up the bins. 
It can be truthfully said that retail 
stocks, even during the war period, 
never were in the broken condition ex- 
isting to-day. In some instances we 
have noted the shortage in certain 
staple things has been so pronounced 
we ponder how the house gets along. 
Because of the condition of stocks, it 
is doubtful if the rank and file of re- 
tail dealers will show as profitable a 
balance sheet at the close of 1920, as 
they did last year. And yet all of 
them appear prosperous and cheerful. 
Those visited the past week believe 
that prices are about at the top, and 
yet values are about the last thing that 
worries the retail trade. 

The main thing in the average retail 
dealer’s mind to-day is “stock.” He is 
certain that if he had his shelves «nd 
drawers well supplied” with goods that 
he could do very much more business 
than he is. Public buy f boots, 
shoes, clothing, phon pus, player- 
pianos and the many other things that, 
because of prices asked for them, are 
considered luxuries, may be falling off, 
but so far as can be determined the 
average public demand for hardware in 
the average community is just as good 
as it has been. In connection with the 
decreased demand for clothing, phono- 
graphs, etc., the writer the other day 
was impressed with some figures pub- 
lished by a local co-operative bank. This 
bank issued quarterly statements which 
show, among other things, the number 
of stockholders participating in each 
quarterly issues of shares. All during 


came a 


Screws.—A very little betterment in 
supply is noted. No price change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Flat-head bright screws, 70-20; 
round-head blued, 6714-20; flat-head japan, 


6244-20; round-head brass, 57%-20; flat- 
head brass, 60-20. 
Sash Weights.—Large orders are 


out of the question. Fair promptness 


may be had in small requisitions as ° 


jobbers have reasonable stocks. 

We quote from 
Chicago: Sash 
lots $75 per 
from the 
per ton. 


Wheelbarrows.—Prices are a little 
stronger. We quote from jobbers’ 
stocks f.o.b. Chicago: No. 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $10.25 each; common 
bolted wood barrows, $5 each; bent 
angle leg garden barrows, $8 each. 

Wire Cloth.—There 


jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


weights in less than ton 
ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
foundry, subject to delay, $73 


is no 


BOSTON 


the war, when everybody that labored 
with their hands was getting a raise 
in wages almost every week, the aver- 
age number of quarterly investors in 
this particular bank’s shares was in the 
neighborhood of 4,500. In the quarter 
ending Dec. 31, last, the number jumped 
to better than 6,000, and in the quarter 
ending March 31, to better than 10,500. 
Investigation in other co-operative banks 
and saving banks shows a similar in- 
crease in deposits. This increase means 
two things—that people have stopped 
throwing their money away, and ure 
putting it in the banks. But the -‘act 
that they are putting it in the bank is 
the biggest kind of a business bull card. 
If, in the sometime future, our manu- 
facturing industries are to experience 
a business depression, as everybody is 
talking, the average person will have 
enough money in the bank to tide him 
over that period. The average per- 
son will have money to spend, and 
that is just where the retail dealer 
comes in. 

The local jobbing houses are getting 
ready for the vacation period. In rela- 
tion to this period it is interesting to 
note that a movement is on foot in 
Boston to suspend, or practically sus- 
pend business for a period of two 
weeks. Heretofore the average jobbing 
house has begun vacations in June and 
ended them about Oct. 1, letting its 
employees practically chose their cwn 
vacation time provided not too many 
were out at the same time. The new 
idea is to ask 50 per cent or more of 
help to take their vacation during one 
two weeks’ period, only enough being 
retained in the stores to take care of 
what mail order, express or other busi- 
ness may drift in while the sales- 
men are off the road. By this method 
the store organization really is dis- 
rupted only two weeks, whereas under 
the old system it was disorganized and 
inefficient from June 1 to Oct. 1. Sume 


improve- 


of the local jobbers plan to have the 
two weeks’ vacation period come in 
July and others in August. The prob- 
abilities are that another year will :ee 
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ment in the supply and prices are 
strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
$2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry netting, gal- 
vanized before weaving, 40-10 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized after weaving, 40 per 
cent discount. . 

Game Traps.—All orders are taken 
conditionally as many makers are sold 
out for 1920. Prices are naturally very 
stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0, Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1, Victor traps, wit chains 
2.01 Z.; Without chains, $1.52 per 
doz.; 6, Victor traps, with chains, 
$3.05 per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per 
doz. ; No. 0, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75 
per doz.; No. 1, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $2.75 per doz.; without chains, $2.12 
per doz.; No. 14%, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
per doz.; No. 0, Newhouse traps, 
chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 

. 1% 


; ‘ per 
doz.: No $8.50 per doz. 


practically all of the jobbers follow:ng 
out this plan of action. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Between now and 
the end of another week the jobbers 
will have advanced Eagle carriage 
bolts from 60 to 50 off the list. Al- 
though some shipments of bolts «nd 
nuts have been received from the mills 
since last report most of these have 

one direct to large consumers, so that 
the jobbing trade has had little oppor- 
tunity to supply the heavy demands 
made upon them. The general opinion 
here seems to be that it will be many 
months before the mills will be able 
to catch up with the orders on their 
books, and for that reason no weaken- 
ing is expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Machine 


bolts with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 
list; 4% x % and larger, list; machine 
bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % in. and 


smaller, list plus 10 per cent; 44% x % in. 
and larger, list plus 10 per cent; com- 
mon carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 
list plus 10 per cent; 64% x % and larger, 
list plus 10 per cent; tap bolts, list plus 
30 per cent; stove bolts, large quantities, 
60 per cent discount; bolt ends, list; tire 
bolts, 14%, 1% and 2 in, x 8/16 in., 45c. 
per 100 net, other sizes, 30 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 
30 per cent discount; % and larger, 30 
per cent discount; finished case hardened 
nuts, 30 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full keg, tapped: hexagon blank 
and tapped: C. P. C. & TT, square blank, 
tapped; hexagon blank and tapped, list 


plus 4c. 

Bottles. — The manufacturer of 
Aladan 4 qt. vacuum jars has advanced 
prices approximately 15 per cent. The 
demand for smaller sized bottles is ex- 
cellent, the season which is in full 
swing promising to be as profitable 
from the retailer’s and jobber’s stand- 
peint as the past. The quart size is 
fully as popular with consumers as any 
other, although the call for the smaller 
sizes is by no means light. 

Thermos bottles, brown steel case, pints, 


$2.75 list; quarts, $4.50. Corrugated, 
nickel, pints, $4.; quarts. $6. Smooth nickel, 
pints, $4.50: quarts, $6.50, Discount 25 


and 10 per cent. 
All-steel bottles, 1-qt., nickel-finish, $10; 
2-qt., $15; 1-qt., leather finish, $11; 2-qt., 


$16 each. 
Drills. — Retail stocks on high, 
speed drills unquestionably are smaller 


than they ever before have been in the 
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history of the trade. This fact is due 
to two causes; first to the high costs 
of same, and second, to the inability 
of the manufacturers to secure raw ma- 
terial. Stocks of carbon drills are 
broken but everybody seems to be get- 
ting along somehow. 

We 
drills, 


from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon 
sizes up to 1% in., straight shank, 
40 per cent discount: bit stock drills, 45 
per cent discount; blacksmiths’ drills, 40 
per cent discount; center drills, 40 per cent 


quote 


discount; drills and countersinks com- 
bined, list; ratchet drills, list; wood boring 
brace drills, 45 per cent discount; high 


speed drills, price on application; all other 
kinds, 40 per cent discount. 

Horse Shoes.—One of the largest 
producers of horse shoes, because of ac- 
cumulated stocks, has reduced prices 
50c. per keg, and the others have, or 
contemplate taking such action, within 
the immediate future. Because it is 
generally anticipated that all producers 
will reduce lists, the local jobbers have 
marked down their prices a similar 
amount. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard 
makes in 100-lb. kegs to dealers in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island points, $7.50 per keg base. 
3ase prices are for No, 2 or larger To 
Connecticut blacksmiths and consumers the 
base price is $7.25 per 100-lb. keg. No 


freight is allowed on store shipments. 
Fancy Shoes.—Side 


keg 


weights, 
975 


: track side weight, $12.75; 


$12.50 per 
toe weights, 








steel shoes, $9.75; toe creased, 

side wear, $10.25; calked, $9.75; 

light calked, $10.75; iron counter- 
sunk, $8.75; steel countersunk, $10.50; tips, 
light driving, $9.75; featherweights, 

9.75: mule, $8.50; all assorted shoes, 5c 
per keg extra. 

Welded Toe Calks.—Dull, $2.25 per box; 
sharp, $2.50; blunt heel, $2.50; sharp heel, 
2.75. 

Hedge Shears.—One of the lead- 


ing manufacturers of hedge and sheep 
shears has advanced his lists at least 
10 per cent, and jobbers have revised 
their prices correspondingly. Certain 
makes of hedge shears are very hard to 
obtain, which accounts for some of the 
retail dealers not getting goods ordered 
of the jobbers. 

Hedge Shears.—Ladies, 6-in., 
hedge shears, 9-in., $1.50; 914-in., 
handles, $1.60: Reading, $12 to 
cording to size. 

Iron and Steel.—The demand for 
everything in iron and steel under 
*4 in., especially rounds, continues very 
heavy, and jobbers say that all ma- 
terial is sold before it arrives here. 
The demand for large sizes is good tut 
not sufficiently heavy to absorb every- 
thing offered. 


$1 each; 
notched 
$30.25, ac- 


lron.—Refined, except as below, $6 per 
100 Ib. base: % and 9/16 in. round and 
square and 2% in. round and square and 
larger, $6.40; 7/16 in. round and square 
and smaller, $8: over 6 in. wide, $7.50. 
Best refined, $7.50; same extras over base 
for small sizes as refined. Wayne, $8.50 
Band iron, $8.50; hoop, $9; Norway, $20. 
Steel.—Soft steel bars, except as below. 
$6 per 100 Ib. base; % in. round and 


square and smaller, $6.50; flats. $6.85: con- 
crete bars, plain, $6; twisted. $6.50; angles, 
channels and beams, $6 to $6.50; tire steel, 
$7 to $7:50; open hearth spring steel, $11; 


crucible spring steel, $16; bands, $8 to 
$8.25; hoops, $9: cold rolled steel, $10 to 
$10.50; toe calk steel, $8. 


Kettles.— In common with other 
producers, the Rome Mfg. Co., Rome, 
N. Y., has advanced prices on its line 
of copper tea kettles 10 per cent. 


Lawn Mowers.—One thing that has 
been noticeable so far this season 





is the lack of ads relating to ‘awn 
mowers usually placed in local news- 
papers by hardware dealers. This fact 
unquestionably is due to the inabutity 
of jobbers to secure the mowers. Man- 
ufacturers seem to have been espe- 
cially hard hit as to supplies and raw 
material, and because the season is well 
underway it is very evident that many 


retail dealers will be obliged to go 
through 1920 without their usual 
stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cheaper 
grades, 14-in., $4.80 each; 16-in., $5; 18-in., 
$5.20. Ordinary grades, 16-in., $7.50 each; 
18-in., $7.80. Better grades, 14-in., $11.40 
each; 16-in., $12.54; 18-in., $13.68; 20-in., 

y Ball-bearing mowers, 14-in., $12.67 
16-in., $13.94; 18-in., $15.20; 20-in., 





Nails.—Although considerable has 
been said about increased shipments of 
steel products from the mills, New Eng- 
land hardware dealers have failed to 
discover any helpful increase in re- 
ceipts of nails. The wire nail situation 
in some sections of New England is 
really serious and the cut nail is not 
much better. The scarcity of nails un- 
questionably has been a factor in re- 
tarding the construction of homes in 
this section of the country. It is true 
that the general cost of home building 
is unusually high, but a great many 
people who made money during the 
war are nevertheless anxious to von- 
struct homes, and unquestionably would 
dc so if they could secure materials, 


including nails, no matter what the 
cost. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 


nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base; coated wire 


base; 
gal- 


$5 per standard 100-lb. keg 
cut nails, $7.25 to $7.75 per keg base; 
vanized nails, $11.75 per keg base. 

Horseshoes.—Leader, No. 5, $5.40 
keg; No. 6, $5; No. 7, $4.80; No. 8, 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.45; Crown, 
$5.90; No. 6, $5.25; No. 7. $5.05; 
$4.85; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 

Pencil Pointers—A _ Boston pencil 
pointer company announces an advance 
of about 10 per cent in prices for its 
product. 

Punches.—The Eyelet Tool Co., Bos- 
ton, has advanced its prices on spring 
punches 50c. per dozen. This advance 
was necessary owing to the fact that 
the company, unable to secure its metal 
supplies from regular sources, was 
obliged to go into the open market and 
pay premiums for stock so that the or- 
ganization might be kept in full work- 
ing order. 

Sandpaper.—The leading manufac- 
turers of sandpaper have advanced 
their lists and local jobbers have acted 
accordingly. Stocks of sandpapers in 
retailers’ hands are exceptionally small. 

Screws.—The local market on set 
and cap screws is mixed. Some jobbers 
quote set screws at 10 per cent off the 
list, which represents an advance, while 
others still hold to 25 per cent discount. 
Those firms that have advanced set 
screws are quoting cap screws at list, 
and the others at 20 per cent off the 
list. The price as quoted depends 
altogether on whether the jobbers have 
been obliged to pay higher prices for 
fresh stock to tide them over «antil 
goods, which have been on order for a 


nails, 


per 
$4.60; 
No. 5, 
No. 8, 
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long time, arrive. Prices on all other 
things in the screw market are un- 
changed, but very strong because of 
the scarcity of stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued. 674% per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 57% per cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 62% per 
cent discount; round head nickeled, 57% 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 55 
per cent discount 

Coach screws, 20 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
hexagon, list: also, 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 25 per cent dis- 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 


cent discount: flat and round head brass, 
30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per cent 
discount. 

Shields.— The manufacturers’ of 


expansion shields are understood to 
have issued new lists and discourts, 
but owing to the fact that Boston job- 
bers have not been fully advised, no 
changes in local quotations are record- 
ed There probably will be a revis‘on 
in the market here before the close of 
another week, however. 


We quote from jobbers stocks: Lag 
screw expansion shields in full kegs, 75 
per cent discount; in broken packages, 70 
per cent. Machine bolt expansion shields, 
in full kegs, 50 per cent discount; broken 
packages, 40 per cent discount 


Spark Plugs.—The Champion Spark 
Plug Co. has _ notified the whole- 
sale dealers here of the elimination of 
certain numbers, presumably because 
they were not selling in a satisfactory 
manner. There appears to be a move- 
ment among the manufacturers in gen- 
eral, of goods handled by the hardware 
trade, to cut out all numbers and styles 


which the general public does not 
eall for. This plan, if followed cut, 
should in the end result in a _ better 


s'pply of and quicker turnover in the 
pepular sellers. 

Stamps, Ete.— The Liberty brand of 
steel stamps, letters and figures, has 
been advanced quite materially. 


Tacks.—Some of the manufacturers 
of cut tacks have made a change in 
their lists of extras and discounts, 
which is rather complicated. The Bos- 
ton jobbers have not figured out just 
what these changes amount to, but 
probably will do so before the close of 
another week. ~ 

Toys.—Speaking of the _ probable 
shortage of metal toys (American 
made) next fall and winter, the A. C. 
Gilbert +; New Haven, Conn., an- 
nounces wa... , dS sold out on two num- 
bers, 9006 and 9007, new wheel toy, und 
No. 804 clock sets. The company’s 
latest price list shows a steady expan- 
sion in the number of articles manu- 
factured. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Erectors, 








No. 1, $1.34 each; No. 2, $2.45; No. 3, $3.67; 
No. 6, $7; No. 7, $10.50; amateur wireless, 
sets, No. 4004, $5.25: No. 4005, $10.50; sol- 


dering outfits, $1 each; better outfits, $2; 
designer and toy maker, No. 8001, $1 each; 
No. 8002, $1.67. 


Washers.—The Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn., has issued a new price 
list on washers, which shows ad- 
vances of %4c. to lc. per lb., according 
to sizes. In other words the company’s 
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list is once more split. The local mar- 
ket is quite shy on washers and natur- 
ally very strong. One local jobber re- 
ports he expects to receive within the 
near future, 135 kegs of %-in. washers 
that were ordered last November. This 


size is especially short and in keen de- 
mand, consequently the house antici- 
pates no trouble in selling every keg. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut 
washers, %-in. and smaller, 6c, per Ib.; 
larger, 5c. per Ilb.; cut washers, 200-Ib. 
kegs, list; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Cincinnati, June 19, 1920. 
)USINESS in the hardware trade, 
particularly in regard to jobbing 
houses, is reported to have fallen off 
somewhat during the past fortnight, 
but is still quite up to normal for this 
season of the year. Retailers, now- 
ever, report business as good, the only 
trouble experienced being shortage of 
many lines for which there is now a 
big demand. This applies more nar- 
ticularly to wire cloth, refrigerators, 
ice cream freezers and lawn mowers. 
Manufacturers of these items are away 
behind on deliveries, and jobbers find it 

almost impossible to place an order. 
Price changes during the week were 
few and far between, whereas during 
the past few months anywhere from 
ten to twenty advances were received 
weekly, during the past two weeks one 
local jobber was only informed of one 
advance. On the other hand, no reces- 
sions are reported, with one exception, 


and it is the opinion of leading jobbers 
here that lower prices cannot be looked 
for during the balance of the year. 

Jobbers handling automobile acces- 
sories report business as picking up 
slowly but steadily. More cars are now 
being used for pleasure purposes and 
the extremely hot weather experienced 
during the past ten days will result in 
a bigger demand for accessories of all 
kinds. This has already been evidenced 
in the case of tires, sales of which have 
been good. A_ strike of automobile 
mechanics is having a depressing effect 
on the accessories business, but with 
the prospect of an early settlement of 
the difficulty business is expected to 
improve. 

Just now builders’ hardware is very 
quiet. No building of any consequence 
is going on right now, and high prices 
of materials are expected to keep ‘t 
down to a minimum during the rest of 
the year. 

Axes.—Jobbers report a fair demand 
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for axes for fall delivery, and they are 
experiencing some difficulty in havine 
manufacturers book their orders. 
Prices are unchanged, jobbers ger 

Single bitted axes, 3% to 4% » $22.75 
per doz. 

Alarm Clocks.—The situation as re- 
gerds alarm clocks shows no signs of 
improvement. Jobbers are still prac- 
tically out of all kinds of alarm clocks 
and shipments from the makers are 
falling further behind. Whereas up 
to now one local jobber had been re- 
ceiving about 50% of his needs, this 
has now been cut to about 35%. What 
the future will bring forth he would 
not surmise, but if conditions do not 
improve there will be practically no 
alarm clocks for sale in this territory 
curing the fall and winter. Prices are 
the same as recently quoted. 


Aluminum Ware.—The demand for 
aluminum ware keeps up. Some ship- 
ments have been received recently and 
stocks are now in fairly good shape to 
take care of requirements. No  ad- 
vances are reported in prices, which 
many jobbers _ consider to have 
reached the peak 

Automobile Accessories.—Some slight 
improvement is noticed, though noth- 
ing like the activity apparent in March 
and April. No one item in particular, 
unless it be tires, seems to be moving 
fast, but business is expected to be 





BARS—CROW— 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40] 
sa oKe 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 /b., 
8Y@IKe 
BELTING—LEATHE R— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 of...35% 
Belting, Heavy, OS esos 50x 140% 
Belting, Medium, 14% o#..40% 
Belting, Light, 13 oz.....50% 
Second Quality, Sides... .55% 
Second Quality, Shoulders. .60% 
Cut as ed Lacing, Strictly 
We: Noswistanssed onnres 45% 
Leather tuts Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...47¢ 


Dader 17 86. ft. .cccccece 45¢ 
Ruabbher— 
Tompetition (Low Grade) 50&10% 
Standard .ccccccoceces 40&10% 
Best Grades ....-sccccees 35% 

BLOCKS—Tackle— 

(Common wooden .....+++++ 15% 

Patent cccccvcccccsvcceves 15% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 
% « 6, and smaller. .40&10% 
Common Carriage (rolled thread): 
3% x 6, and smaller....+ ( 
Larger or longer. more 434 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 Kst. lo 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts 40% 
Machine (cut thread): 
« 4 and smaller...... 50% 
arger or longer......++ 40% 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
merican Coil; Straight Link: 
ane $18.00; % ey 5/16, 
$12.60; %, $11. 16, 
10.50; $1 iad 500-7 
Boe 0; jo 38 


a. 
Liquid im gal. cans gal. .$3.00 
DRILL AND DRILL 
sSTOCKS— 


a 


Twist, Bit Stock.........- 45% 
bh Taper and Straight 


SOD .accacboccecvcssasPe ee 
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Wire Gauge Jobbers’ ove R. S. 


Blacksmith ........ 224% 
Brace Drills for Wood.. paeae 45% 
EMERY—Tarkish— 


Out of market at present time. 
DOMONE, TDs2cccssciecencss 10¢ 


HAMMERS AND 


SLEDGES— 
3 to S BD. .c0e. wecescccces 50% 
Over $ (DB. cccee veeeeeenee 50% 
OILERS— 
Steel, Copper Plated. . .50-10-5% 


Chace, Brass and Copper.. -10% 


Railroad, coppered........¢ 33% % 
Chace, Zinc Plated........- 25% 
Railroad, brass ......... 20&5 % 
PICKS AND. MATTOCKS— 
Retivoad ..ccccccccccccvce 20% 
Contractors’ Picks.......16%3% 
ROPE— 


Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Manila, % in diam. i at 
Highest Grade ........3 136e 
Second Grade ......+00:- 
Hardware Grade ....+++. Pay 
Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade rind 
Second Grade 20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 
First quality, 23%¢; second 





QUOUEY oocccccccccees 20 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarns 
First quality ........ PPYTy 3 
tert quality ...... casemee 
Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and larger, 
49@50¢ 
Medium, 6/16-in. and larger, 
47 @48¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
larger 45@4A¢ 
Jute: 
No. 1 %-in. and up..... 19¢ 


No. 2, %-in. and up....17a¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 
Saws, 6 to 14 in. inc......35% 
Saws, Machine Blades, 
12 to 14 ém......-..10&10% 


Saw Frames— 


Iron, adj., per dog....... $4.00 
Steel, ad., 8 to 12 im., per doz., 
17.88 


Steel adj., steel hdle., per oH 
1 
Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz $18.77 


SCREWS— 
Coach, Lag and Jack— 


Coach, Gimlet Point.....20&5% 


Jack Screws— 
a ee 15% 


Machine— 
Cut Thread: Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
60&10% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head .40&10% 
Rolled Thread Iron, F. H. or 
eer. 
Fillister or Oval Head...80% 
aor ay Thread Brass: 


r R. 0% 
Fillister fi Oval Head. ..60% 


Set and Cap— 


Fiat: Haoad, FVO6: oo i0s'0600:0% 40% 
Set (Steel) met advance over 





Wood 
Flat Head, Iron....... 70&15 %o 
Raound Head, Tron... .674&15% 
Flat Head, Brass .... areteat 
Round Head, Brass. .S7¥%&15% 
Flat Head, Bronze. .55&10&10% 
Round Head, Bronse 
52% &10&10% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— 
o0ccecccl0® 


Set. ve 
Hand Taps, % to i one 45% 
— — smaller t a o 
eeeeeee 7 ‘0 
ms. “Taper Tops, hve: to 
via in. ope biscuna * 08% 
. S. Taper Tops, | larger 45% 


W ASHERS—Cast— 


Over Y-inch, barrel lots, per.. 
100 Jb. $8.00 


Iron and Steel 
Per 100 Ib. 
Size bolt 


5/1 % “% 
Washers $13.40 12.50 11.40 


11.20 11.10 
WRENCHES— 
Agviculeural .ccccccce --4&5% 
Alligator or Crocodile.....50% 
Drop Forged S...cccceees 15% 
Stilison pattern...... + 60&5 % 
Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
METALS— 


‘o 


n— 
BONNE, oc i ciecaseesinns cc 
| ee a eee 58 @b6¢ 
ee Tee: 
ee eee 19% a¢ 
WING aere wrk caorecsees 19% 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter ....... 10 to 11¢ 
Sheet Zinc. No. 9 base, cast 

14¢ to 15¢. 


Lead— 

American pig. Per lb...10 to 11¢ 
WT sasccacetae Per Ib., 11@12¢ 
Solder 
% x % guaranteed ......... 38¢ 
Bs 2 -senecseerwseoeresy one 35¢ 
ee 


Prices of solder indicated by 
private brand vary according to 
composition. 

Babbitt Metal— 

Best grade, per lb 90. 
Commercial grade, per 1b... -50¢ 
Antimony— 

Asiatic, per Ib...... 11% @11%¢ 
Aluminum— 

No. 1 Aluminum qgupenint y 4 


99 per cent pure), in ingots 
velutting, per lb....85 to tee 
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much more brisk from now on. One 
brake lining concern has advanced its 
prices from 10 to 15%. Bumper manu- 
facturers are reported to be about four 
months behind in their deliveries. A 
manufacturer of shock absorbers and 
tire carriers, whose plant had been 
closed by a strike, started up again on 
Monday last, and as his plant practi- 
cally supplies this territory, the short- 
age in these items is expected to be re- 
lieved to a great extent. The strike 
among auto mechanics, which is now 
entering its seventh week, is reported, 
en excellent authority, to end on Mon- 
cay next. Prices on accessories remain 
stationary, and the expected advance in 
spark plugs has not yet materialized 


Barbed Wire.—The situation as re- 
gards barbed wire is reported easier. 
Shipments are now coming through 
with more regularity, and this also 
applies to wire fence. Orders placed 
many months ago, however, are suffi- 
cient to take care of every bit of wire 
received. To illustrate the condition 
ef jobbers’ stocks, a visit to the ware- 
house of a local jobber who makes a 
specialty of wire products revealed the 
presence of only one spool of barbed 
wire. Prices show no change, and ru- 
mors of advances are not taken serious- 
ly by jobbers. 

Jobbers quote 6-in., 2-pt. cattle wire, 
$4.35 per spool; 6-in., 4-pt., $4.65; 2-pt. 
hog wire, $4.65 per spool; 4-pt., $4.95. 

Builders’ Hardware.—No change is 
noted. The demand is very slow, as 
there is practically no building going 
on here as compared with normal times. 
Prices show no change, although one 
make of key blanks was_ recently 
marked down about 15c. per doz. 

Carbon Drills —The demand is fair, 
and some shipments have been received 
since last reported. Jobbers’ stocks 
are now in good shape. Prices are 1n- 
changed. 

Jobbers quote carbon drills at 35 and 

10 per cent off list price. 
Files.—The demand for files, which 
had eased up for a time, is now re- 
ported as very brisk. Stocks are in 
good shape to take care of all calls on 
them, and shipments are coming 
through regularly. 

Jobbers quote all makes of files at 45 
and 5 per cent off list prices. 

Freezers.—The hot weather ex- 
perienced during the past two weeks 
has created a big demand for ice cream 
freezers, and retailers report a heavy 
business. Stocks, which were not up 
to the desired mark, are now badly de- 
pleted, with no prospects of being added 
to for this year at least, as manufac- 
turers of freezers report that they will 
be unable to take on any more business 
for several months. 


Fly Traps and Fly Swatters.—There 
is still a good demand for both of these 
items. Retailers report sales excelient. 


Jobbers quote: Fly swatters, wire mesh 
cloth, corudroy bound, wooden handle, $1.20 
per doz.; wire cloth, black enamel handle, 
$1.50 per doz. 

Fly traps, galvanized wire cloth, tin 
cover and base, 5'%-in. high, 43/16 in. 
diameter, $1.65 per doz. Black painted wire 
cloth, tin base and cover, $3.50 per doz. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 


ee ERNE eet Sa Fe 





The shortage still exists in these items, 
and manutacturers ascribe this to the 
fact that they are unable to get sheets 
to make them up. 

Jobbers quote: 29-in. lap joint, 5-in. 
eaves trough, $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29 gauge, 
3-in. corrugated conductor pipe, $9.00 pet 
100 ft. 

Glass.—Local jobbers, whose stocks 
are practically exhausted, are hoping 
for better things after July 1, as it is 
reports that a number of factories 
which had been closed down are to re- 
sume on that date. This applies more 
varticularly to plate glass. This is the 
most encouraging news they have re- 
ecived for some time, or since the pro 
Cnuection of automobiles has reached the 
proportions it has to-day. Present 
prices are being maintained, and jobbers 
do not anticipate any further advarces 
within the immediate future. 

Jobbers quote: Single strength A, 77 per 
cent off list; double strength A, 79 per 
cent off list. 

Galvanized Ware.—Jobbers are finding 
it extremely difficult to keep up their 
stocks of galvanized ware. Retailers 
report sales fair. Shipments srom 
manufacturers are slow, and those be- 
ing received are parcelled out almost 
az carefully as nails. Prices show no 
change. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Galvan- 
ized pails, 10-qt., $4.45 per doz.; 12-qt., 
$4.90; 14-qt.. $5.45; 16-qt., $6.65. 

Galvanized tubs, No. 0, $10.25 per doz. ; 
No. 1, $12.60; No. 2, $14.25; No. 3, $16.60. 

Lawn Mowers.—Local jobbers report 
that they are now completely out of 
ball-bearing lawn mowers, with no 
prospect of securing any more this sea- 
son. A nearby manufacturer of mow- 
ers, who has been having difficulty in 
securing raw materials, is reported to 
be running only 40 per cent of his pro- 
duction. 

Machine Bolts, Nuts and Screws.— 
The scarcity continues in small ma- 
chine bolts, and jobbers report that 
they find it next to impossible to nlace 
an order, even for delivery in five 
months. Shipments are slow, orders 
placed in January only now coming 
through. No price changes are noted: 

Jobbers quote: Machine bolts, all sizes, 


15 and 5 per cent off list: carriage bolts, 


all sizes, 10 and 5 per cent off; stove bolts, 
50, 10 and 10 off; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 
and smaller, 35 and 10 per cent off; larger 
sizes, 30 and 10 per cent off: lag screws, 
30 and 10 per cent off; wood screws, 70 
and 20 off. 

Paints and Oils.—The demand for 
paints continues brisk, though jobbers 
report a falling off as compared with 
last month. Prices show no change. 

Linseed oil is quoted at $2.15 gal.: tur- 
pentine, $2.40; white and red lead at 1léc. 

Rope.—Prices of rope show some- 
what of a spread, some jobbers having 
recently advanced their prices, while 
others are holding to those in effect 
for some months past. 


Quotations on Manila rope, full coil, 
range from 28 to 30c. Ib. and on sisal, 
18ec. to 20c. Ib. 

Rivets.—There is an exceptional de- 
mand for small rivets. Jobbers who 
under ordinary circumstances would 
not buy over 5000 lbs. of rivets in a 
year now think nothing of receiving 
each week orders for this amount. 
Some ship-building concerns in the 
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Southern States have been heavy buy- 
ers of rivets in this market, and one 
jobber reports that one company has 
practically cleaned him out of all sizes. 
A new list price on rivets has been re- 
ceived from some factories, and all 
rivets now uncontracted for will take 
the new prices. The new list affects 
the smaller sized packages, the 300 !b. 
bexes of rivets remaining practically 
the same as regards prices, but 100 and 
50 Ib. boxes show advances over the 
old schedule. Manufacturers of metal- 
lic tin rivets have notified the trade 
that prices will be subject to prices of 
tinning prevailing at time of shipment. 


Jobbers’ discounts on rivets, all sizes, are 
30 and 5 per cent off list. 


Roofing Paper.—No change is re- 
ported, though some manufacturers are 
reported to be entirely out of the mar- 
ket. Great difneulty is still being ex- 
perienced in securing red rosin roofing 
Prices show no change. 

Sash Cord and Sash Weights.—Prices 
remain as last reported. The demand 
for sash weights has fallen off to a 
great extent, and jobbers’ stocks are 
now in good shape. No difficulty is be- 
ing shown in securing cast iron sash 
weights from foundries. No. 7 braided 
sash cord is quoted at 90c. per lo. ‘ast 
iron sash weights are quoted, direct 
from foundries, at $4.00 per 100 ‘bs. 
and from jobbers’ stocks at $4.25 per 
100 lbs. 

Screen Doors.—The demand is ex- 
ceptionally heavy, and both retailers 
and jobbers report a big business. High 
prices of screen doors and windows do 
not seem to affect the sales, and with 
the continuance of hot weather there is 
expected to be a great shortage in 
these items. Common screen doors, 
2.8x6.8 are quoted in some instances 
as high as $24.00 a dozen, and -some 
makes of adjustable window scrcens, 
24-in. at $9.60 a doz. 

Steel Sheets.—The scarcity continues, 
though the high premiums asked for 
this class of goods seem to have dis- 
appeared. 


Local jobbers are quoting galvanized 
sheets, 2S-gauge, at lle. a Ib.; 28-gauge 
black sheets are quoted at 10¢c. per Ib. 


Washers.—Further advances, some- 
what belated, have been received during 
the week from.manufacturers. These, 
as reported in this column last week, 
range all the way from 10 to 30 per 
cent. Jobbers, however, have only 
marked up the price about 10 per cent, 
and are now quoting: 

Washers: *%-in. in 200-Ib. kegs, $8 per 
keg; % in., $6.75; %-in., $6.50; %-in., $6.30 
and 7%-in., $6.20. 

Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting.— 
The demand for wire cloth has been 
exceptionally heavy, and _ jobbers’ 
stocks are practically exhausted. Ship- 
ments are slow in arriving, and the 
shortage is very acute. Prices show no 
change, jobbers quoting: 

Wire cloth, black painted, 12-mesh, $2.50 


per 100 sq. ft. Poultry netting, 40 per cent 
discount. 


Wire Nails.—The shortage contirues, 
and shipments show no improvement. 
Demand from retailers is still urgent, 
though jobbers have no way of gauging 
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just what the real demand would te if 
nails were to be had. One jobber re- 
ports that he could easily dispose of 
10,000 kegs of nails if he could secure 
them. Prices show no change, and 
rumors of an advance do not seem to be 
given much consideration. The ma- 
jority of the jobbers are still using the 
old card, though one is reported to be 
adhering to the new card issued by in- 
dependent mills some time ago. Nails 


are quoted by jobbers at $4.50 per keg 
base, but in some cases higher prices 
are obtained where jobbers, in order to 
take care of good customers, pay prem- 
iums for early deliveries. It is ex- 
pected that shipments of nails will 
shortly begin to improve, and one mill 
is reported to be taking on additional 
orders for delivery during the last 
quarter. All dealers will welcome a re- 
lief in the nail situation. 


TWIN CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS ‘AND ST. PAUL, 
June 15, 1920 

)JUSINESS continues at about the 

same rate as last reported. Job- 

bers report a slight slowing up in sales 

although this is somewhat due to scar 

city of goods which still continues. 

One of the largest jobbers reports that 

they now think they are doing well if 

able to furnish 65 per cent of the gcods 
ordered from them. 

The freight and express congestion 
still continues and work on many par- 
express to reach destination in many 
cases as it formerly did for freight 
shipments. 

The strike in the building 
still continues and work on many par- 


trades 


tially constructed buildings is at a 
standstill. 
Automobile Accessories.—Trade in 


this line continues very good. There 
has been a very good demand for glass 
wind deflectors now on the market. 
Chains.—Sales on tire chains nave 
been very good for this time of the 
No change since last reported. 
34% Weed, $3.35 


year. 

We 
dozen 

Spark Plugs.—Sales of spark plugs 
have been very active, and there has 
been a plentiful supply of all makes. 
No price changes have been reported. 


quote 30 x pair in 


lots. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
in lots of less than 100: Champion X, 59c. 
each; A. C. Cico, 48c.; A. C. Titan, 63c. 
each; Mosler Superior, ‘g-in., 42c. % 
Vesuvius, 60c. each. 


Bumpers.—One of the most popular 
brands is the Lyon and there has been 
a decided shortage during the entire 
season. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
No. 102 Bumper, $14 less 25 per cent in 
small lots, 

Tires.—Sales have become more ac- 


tive during the past week, and while 
stocks are plentiful at present jobbers 
believe there will be a shortage in some 
sizes as the season advances. On ac- 
count of the variety of brands and the 
different price lists being Used and 
prices depending on conditions, it is im- 
possible to give quotations that would 
be of real value. 


Builders’ Hardware.—The strikes as 
reported in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle are hampering future business in 
this line. As soon as this condition is 
adjusted, it is expected that bui'ding 
projects will proceed and thus revive 
business in this line, which is a very 


important one in every hardware store 
handling this merchandise. 

Bolts.—Mills are very far behind in 
making shipments, and this coupled 
with slow deliveries by the railroads, 
has resulted in jobbers’ stocks being 
badly broken. No jobber in this dis- 
trict has a complete stock. Despite 
this condition no price changes have 
been made. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 20 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 15 per cent; small machine 


bolts, 30 per cent; large machine bolts, 
20 per cent; stove bolts, 60 per cent; lag 
screws, 40 per cent; plow bolts, 25 per 
cent. 


Screen Doors and Windows.—Sales 
remain fairly active and some jobbers 
report difficulty in keeping up stecks. 
No price changes reported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


Common 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $20.10 per 
doz.; fancy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44.20 
per doz,; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 
dow screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash, exten- 
sion, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 

Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Sales remain active, and 
shortage of stocks continues. No price 
change reported. 

We quote from local 
Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5-in. 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 

Files.—Sales are fairly active, aud 
while deliveries are slow, there has 
been no difficulty as yet in obtaining 
practically all sizes needed. No price 








jobbers’ stocks: 


changes. ; 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside 


and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 
Fans.—Nearly all hardware stores 
are now carrying electric fans. Sales 
on this item have been very active dur- 
ing the past few days, and jobbers’ 
stocks are very low. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


20 per cent to 25 per cent off standard lists, 
according to quantities ordered. 


Freezers.—Sales are reported fairly 
active in a retail way, with jobbers’ 
stocks badly broken. Prices remain as 
last reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 4-qt. ice cream freezers, 
$4.95 each; White Mountain, 8-qt. ice cream 
freezers, $8.10 each. 

Galvanized Ware.—Shortage is re- 
ported in many items. Factory repre- 
sentatives advise allowed to take fac- 
tery orders for goods in stock only, as 
mills are unable to estimate when items 
not in stock will be made up. Sales are 
active. No price changes reported. 


lap joint, single - 


* Columbian 





Hardware Age 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
doz.; standard No, 2, 4.50 per doz.; 


standard No. 3, $16.90 per doz.; heavy No. 
1 galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3, 
per doz.; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails, 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; 
standard 16-qt, stock, $8.50 per doz.; stand- 
ard 18-qt. stock, $9.80 per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Demand fairly ac- 
tive for this season of the year. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
76 per cent and 78 per cent from standard 
lists. Putty 5c. per Ib. 

Hose.—There is a decided shortage 
of the better grades of hose, which are 
most in demand. Jobbers report cev- 
eral cars in transit, which will relieve 
the situation as soon as received. 

We quote from local 
Best grade moulded hose, %-in., at 17M4e. 
per ft.; %-in., at 18sec. per ft.; medium 
grade moulded, %&-in., 1l4c. per ft.; %-in., 
l5c. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, %&-in., 
10c. per ft.; %-in., l2c. per ft. 

Lawn Mowers.—The peak of the de- 
mand is now over, although sales are 
still active. Jobbers’ stocks are badly 
broken. No change in price reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philadelphia, styles C and E, also style K, 
25 per cent; Philadelphia, style A, 20 per 
cent; Riverside ball bearing, 16 in., $7.40 
each, net. 


jobbers’ stocks: 


Nails.—Shortage of nails is as acute 
as ever, with no prospect of immediate 
relief. While some of the independent 
mills have raised their price to $4.56 
Pittsburgh base, there has been no 
change in local jobbers’ prices. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base; 
coated wire nails, $5.50 to $6 per keg base. 

Paper.—The scarcity in the building 
paper line still continues with no im- 
mediate prospect of betterment. Prices 
quoted by jobbers remain as follows: 


We quote from 
Barret’s No. 2 


stocks: 
cwt. ; 


local jobbers’ 

tarred felt, $5.05 per ‘3 
Barret's threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, $97¢c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. 


Rope.—Sales on rope remain stvady, 
with price remaining same as last. No 
shortage has developed in this line as 
yet. 

We quote from 


Columbian manila 
sisal at 


jobbers’ 
29e, Ib. 
base. 


stocks: 
base ; 


local 
rope at 
20c. Ib. 

Sandpaper.—There is no improve- 
ment in the shortage of Sandpaper 
Mills are several weeks behind. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 
grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 

Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord 
still continues, with shipments from 


factories being made very slowly 
Prices as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord No. 8, $1.17 per 
lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Because of demand 
for other castings and the high prices 
it is necessary to pay both for scrap 
and pig iron, foundries are very slow 
in filling orders for sash weights. In 
spite of this condition prices show no 
material change. We quote from job- 
bers’ stocks, $4 per cwt. in regular 
sizes. 


Screws.—Manufacturers are very far 
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behind in making shipments. Some 
manufacturers report laying off em- 
ployees on account of lack of steel to 


manufacture with. No change since 
last report. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; 
round head blued screws, 65 per cent; flat 
head japanned screws, 60 per cent: flat 
head brass screws, 55 per cent: round head 
brass screws, 55 per cent; iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws, 
40 per cent. 

Solder.—There has been another drop 
in the price of solder. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Half and half solder, 38c. per Ib 


Steel Sheets.—The shortage of sheets 
in all gauges and sizes still continues, 
with no relief in sight. Jobbers’ stocks 


are very light, and they report very 
little material on the way from fac 
tory. Price remains unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black sheets at $9 base and galvanized 
sheets at $10.50 base. 


Tacks.—Sales are running at normal, 
with a fair supply on hand to meet the 


demand. Prices show no change. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock 
American cut, 8 oz. 82c¢. per doz.: tinned 
carpet, 8 oz. 85e. per doz.; blued carpet 
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76« double point, 11 oz s9t4c. per 

Tin Plate.—The local supply is very 
low and with the present transporta- 
tion facilities will remain that way for 
some time. Prices, however, are hold 
ing steady as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Furnace coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $20 per box 
roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8 Ib., coating, 
$18.50 per box 

Washers.—Sales are at normal and 
prices remain as last reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 

in. wrought steel washer, $9.40 pe 100 


New List on Soft Steel Rivets and Burrs 


A new price list of soft steel rivets and burrs adopted by The Rivet Manufacturers, May 19, 1920, has been issued as follows: 
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For sizes not listed and rivets smaller than 14 gauge, net prices on application. 


Intermediate lengths and diameters take list or nearest smaller size. 


LIST EXTRAS 


100-pound kegs add 1 cent to list. 
50-pound boxes add 3 cents to list. 


1-pound packages add 8 cents to list 


25-pound boxes add 4 cents to list. 


5 or 10-pound packages add 5 cents to list. 


Diameter of Hole 


Black or Bright Burrs 
cents per 


— The price of Burrs without Rivets is taken from the Burr List. 


BURRS— 100 POUND KEGS 
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List Extras for packing same as for onal rivets 
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lb.; 1l-in. wrought steel washer, $9 per 100 


Ib 
Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of stocks in hands of job- 
bers. No price change reported. 
We stocks: 
doz. ; 
wood, 


jobbers’ 
$56 per 
garden, 


quote from local 
Fully bolted, wood tray, 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; 
$S1 per doz., or $7 each. 
Wire Cloth.—Jobbers’ stocks are 
very badly broken. It is impossible 
to obtain widths over 48 inches in the 
Twin City. As the height of the 
season is over jobbers are of course 
pleased to get their stocks cleaned up 


so well. No price changes reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 


galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 
Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 


kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Black annealed wire, $4.20 per cwt.; gal 
vanized annealed wire, $4.90 per cwt 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, $3.73 
per spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod 
spools, $4.28 per spool; painted hog wire, 
80-rod spools, $4 per spool; galvanized 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $4.57 per spool 


Leonard B. Mallory Dead 


“Leonard B. Mallory, assistant pur- 
chasing agent of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation, New Britain, Conn., 
died recently. The funeral ceremony 
was held in the chapel at Fairview Cem- 
etery, Saturday afternoon, June 12, at 
two o’clock. The burial was private. 
He leaves a widow, a son, who is just 
reaching maturity, and a girl of six 
years. 

Mr. Mallory was born in New Bri- 
tain on June 7, 1872, and was forty- 
eight years old. He came from old New 
England stock, both his father and 
mother having been born in Avon, 
Conn., where they are buried. He was 
born in New Britain and educated in 
its schools, leaving the high school in 
December, 1887, to take a place in P. & 
F., Corbin’s office as errand boy. Later, 
he worked in the accounting depart- 
ment, and about twenty-five years ago 
entered the purchasing department. 
When the American Hardware Corpora- 
tion was formed and the buying cen- 
tralized, he assumed the place which 
he held to the day of his death. 

Mr. Mallory leaves a host of friends. 
He was kindly in disposition, pleasant 
in manner, and eminently fair in all 
his dealings. Both in his business and 
social relations he occupied a place of 
high esteem, and his death came as a 
shock to all who knew him. 

Edward A. Metz, 70 years old, and 
a retired hardware merchant of Calu- 
met Avenue, Chicago, IIl., died recently. 

H. A. Skinner of the firm of Skinner 
& Oysten, Little Falls, N. Y., died re- 
cently. 


Safeguarding Your Checks 


Recently HARDWARE AGE_ pub- 


lished a story of when a check acted 
as a receipt and when it did not. 


The story caused much comment and 
herewith we publish a reproduction 
of a check and the rubber stamping 
which is on the back of the checks 
used by R. M. Bowser & Son, Ren- 
frew, Pa. 

Realizing the importance of mak- 
ing the checks actually act as receipts 
this concern adopted the system of 
backing the checks with a rubber 
stamp which tells. just what the 
money was paid out for. In this 
way no mistakes can happen and the 
record is always with the returnec 
checks so that if a dispute arises it 
is refutable. 


Selling Hardware Via Wireless 
(Continued from page 74) 


the boy who is interested in wire- 
Some day he may be an elec- 
trical engineer or one of the thou- 
sands of experts who are following 
up the electrical game. 

“From a purely commercial point 
of view we couldn’t have devised a 
better way of advertising our store 
than by installing the wireless de- 
partment. Every boy in town knows 
about it and talks about it at home. 
When they come down here they 
very often have an order from their 
mothers to get some household uten- 
sil, and I honestly believe that our 
entire general business has already 
felt the beneficial effects of this 
innovation in the hardware busi- 
ness.” 


less. 


A Real Education 

Another aspect about this matter 
that should be given serious con- 
sideration is the fact that here is 
a business institution that has an 
unparalleled opportunity to help in 
the education of the boys of its 
community. A very large propor- 
tion of the prosperity in any com- 
munity depends on good citizenship, 
and the schools and newspapers 
should not alone be left to carry 
on this work. The retail dealer, 
with his contact to the home, with 
his unequalled opportunity to lead 
the way in community enterprise 
and development, by the example he 
is able to set because of his promi- 
nence and influence, should, in all 
sober earnestness, unite with his 
business enterprise the ambition to 
contribute as forceful an element 
as possible to the progressive de- 
velopment of his community as a 
whole, which can only be done, with 
any degree of satisfaction or suc- 
cess, through the boys and girls 
that are growing up with such sur- 
prising rapidity in this complex age 
of marvelous invention. 





Hardware Age 


The Tool Selling Season 
(Continued from page 76) 


taught to take a real pride in his 
outfit of tools, and when this stage 
is reached he is a constant prospect 
for new devices. 

Bear in mind the repair business 
never stops. It has no season. Of 
course, more work of this type is 
done in the summer months, but 
there is more or less of it the year 
around. A window display for the 
home carpenter and a little good 
work on your home owners will 
mean a bigger and better tool busi- 
ness for you. 


Motor Trucks Relieve Railroads 
(Continued from page 89) 


vehicles ‘required to handle transfers. 

The motor truck is now a perma- 
nent supplement to the railroads and 
has proved its capacity to take over 
the short haul traffic that has devel- 
oped to be time-wasting and unprofit- 
able business for them. By “feeding” 
short haul shipments to the main line 
traffic, it has released thousands of cars 
for long distance transportation and 
has done much toward relieving con- 
gestion at terminals. But the develop- 
ment of this co-operative relation be- 
tween the railroad and the motor truck 
is still in its infant stages. It is but 
natural to expect that before long the 
railroad terminals of this country will 
be reorganized and adapted to obtain 
the full benefits of the economies and 
conveniences offered by the motor 
truck. The sooner we lend our ener- 
gies to achieving a possibility instead 
of throwing up our hands in despair 
and waiting for a prodigious number 
of cars to spring up from nowhere, the 
better the transportation interests of 
the country will be served. 





The American Automobile Acces- 
sories Co., Cincinnati, has recently pur- 
chased additional property in that city. 
One building, with a floor space of 
30,000 ft., will be used in the manufac- 
ture of phonographs, as the present 
plant, located in Brighton, has been 
purchased by the Brighton Bank & 
Trust Co. The American Co. also pur- 
chased the property of the Eagle Man- 
ufacturing Co., corner of Blue Rock 
and Turrill Avenue, this being a three- 
story building, 30 x 100 ft. This latter 
building will be used for the present 
as a warehouse. 


The Fischer Hardware Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, has recently completed the 
erection of an implement salesroom, 
warehouse and garage, containing ap- 
proximately 18,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 
The new building is a two-story struc- 
ture, constructed of concrete and hol- 
low tile, and is completely equipped, 
including electric elevators, to handle 
heavy machines, tractors and automo- 
biles. 
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AKE tha Hinges from any 

, building and ‘you strip it of its 
usefulness. You rob, the engine of 
its power. From entrance. to exit 

- they: y.are important. For they make. 


as doors possible, They afford activity y ; 
rs as IF E.. . purpose. They fit every architec- 


the nfassive portal, 


The use of hinesjissiever dit 
puted: It is’their! selection. that: is, 
importants /To select the best i¢ tO, 
- guarantee ife- long service, To*be 2” 
~ & Careless is to coust trouble—noisy, 
squeaking, sagging doors.” 

McKinney Hinges and Butts 
have been on the market for fifty 
‘years. It was the name“McKinney” 
that first made.it possible to select a 


really ‘Standard hinge—one that latest edition. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Oihey, Chicago Export Representation 


MCKINNEY 


se ks. 


Bike Hinges and Butts 


Alsa manufacturers of McKinney garage and farin building door- 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 








LIFE 


y ary By. J) Sere 2 | 


combined artistic design with 
sturdy, durable workmanship. 


From the small cupboard door to 
Hinges* range in’size, design and 


tural plan perfectly! 
“McKinney” in your specification | 
;means added service to your client. } 


Architects and Builders find the 
MeKinhey illustrated catalog a real 
hélp ‘in. matching out-of-the-ordi- 
nary designs and in meeting standard 
hinge needs. If you do not have a 
copy of this book in your files we 
will be glad to furnish you with the 














This is the sixth advertisement 
in the big McKinney Campaign 
tointerest Architectsand Builders. 
It appears in the June issues of 
all the large magazines which 
go direct to this big class of hinge 
buyers. Other advertisements are 


McKinney 


appearing in current issues of 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Literary Digest. In all, more 
than 9,000,000 readers will 
learn morv about the importance 
of hinges. You can make these 
advertisements work for you. 
Tie your store up tight to this 
| NationalAdvertising Campaign. 
| Talk McKinney! 


The name 



































Here it is— 


One of the June advertisements. 
It makes a direct appeal to Archi- 
tects and Builders and appears in 
their leading magazines. Once 
more the name McKinney recalls 
those hinges and butts which have 
served so well for fifty years. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Be sure you,get real value from 
this and all the other McKinney 
Advertising. Don’t hide the light 
undera bushel. Feature McKinney 
display material and make it 
known that you sell stazdard prod- 
ucts in all lines. 


WESTERN OFFICE, State-Lake Bldg., Chicage 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of 
McKinney garage and 
farm building door- 
hardware, furniture 
hardware and McKin- 
ney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts 
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Easy Serve Can Spout 

The Easy Serve Can Spout, is a new 
household utility offered by the Baird- 
Daniels Company, Inc., New York. 

It is made of aluminum, and is for 
use with condensed milk, and similar 
canned goods. It provides a sanitary 
spout that may be easily inserted or 
removed. To insert, the blade forming 
the under structure is pushed into the 
top of the can and the entire device is 
given a quarter turn, locking it securely 
into place. To pour the contents, the 
hinged cover is pressed open with the 
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Easy Serve Can Spout 


thumb, and the receptacle tilted in the 
usual manner. A steady stream flows 
and the muss usually attendant with use 
of canned liquids is eliminated. The 
cover may be shut when not in use and 
it is said that the contents will be kept 
free from all undesirable foreign mat- 
ter that would cause spoilage. 





The spout may be removed, washed 
and placed in another can of different 
contents. 

It is also claimed that rust and cor- 
rosion cannot effect the Easy Serve 
spout and that cleansing such as given 
the average kitchen utensil leaves it 
sanitary and ready for use. 

Dealers handling this product are 
supplied with a displaying card that 
holds a dozen spouts. Envelopes are 
furnished with printed instructions. 


United Nippers 
The United Die & Tool Works, New- 


ark, N. J., are offering a line of nail 
and cuticle nippers to the trade. They 





United Nippers 


claim, in making these nippers; to have 
departed from usual manufacturing 
practices, as United nippers are said to 
be made of 55 per cent carbon steel, 
accurately tempered. 

They come in full polished nickel or 
with satin finish handles and polished 
nickel head. 

Another feature of the United nip- 
pers is their spring made of spring 
bronze, which is used in preference to 
steel because it is said to give a smooth- 
er action to the nippers, and will not 
break nor grind into the handle. 

United nippers are made in seven 
styles, all of them guaranteed by the 
manufacturer. 


Electric Appliance Switch 


The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., is the manufac- 
turer of the C-H seventy-fifty switch, 










. 


Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


to be used on household electrical 
appliances. 

This switch, rated at 750 watts, may 
be attached at any convenient point on 
the appliance cord by merely taking 
out two screws which allows half of 
the insulating shell to be removed. One 
of the conductors in the cord is laid 
along the groove provided for it in the 
remaining half of the shell, while the 
other conductor is cut and the two ends 
fastened to the bindings screws in the 
shell. The half shell is then screwed 
back on. 

The switch .is said to be operated 
easily by hand, a slight pressure on the 
black button turns the current “off,” 
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Cutler-Hammer Switch 


while the white button turns the cur- 
rent “on.” The buttons are marked 
“on” and “off” for the convenience of 
the user. 

The manufacturer calls particular at- 
tention to the bad habit that this switch 
eliminates. That of ‘yanking’ the ter- 
minal plug from the appliance, or the 
inconvenient method of unscrewing the 
plug. 

The switches are supplied to dealers 
packed in an easel stand display carton 
ten switches to a carton. 


Reading matter continued on page 118 
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Think of the Artisans 
and Farmers 


in your 


Community! 


Think of the tools and im- 
— ' plements they have. that 


need sharpening! 


Think of the wonderful 
Grindstone business you 
can build up among them 
after you get them started 


with 
RICHARDS-WILCOX 


Smooth-Running Grindstones! 


Scientifically constructed to operate conveniently and grind effec- 
tively. Eighteen stock styles of foot pedal and power machines com- 


pletely equipped. 


R-W Grindstones won't come back; 
customers who buy them will. 


\GHAR, 
LOOX 
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Mankey Tire Display System 

The Mankey system for tire display, 
made by the Aberdeen Wholesale Sad- 
dlery Co., Aberdeen, S. D., is designed 
for rapid handling of tires, in the ga- 
rage, service station and in any store 
where tires are stocked. 

By its use the tires are hung on pat- 
ented hooks, clamped to a pipe, that 
may be hung from the ceiling, or stood 
upon the sales floor. 

The patented hanger consists of two 
flat strips of steel riveted together. 
The lower rivet acts in the capacity of 
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Complete Mankey Stand 


a hinged joint or fulcrum, for the hook 
and the upper rivet is used as a fast- 
ener to catch the hook. 

When the hook is empty it hangs 
loosely. As a tire is lifted it swings 
the hook upward, and when the weight 
of the tire rests on the hook, the catch 
holds it in place. To remove a tire 
raise it slightly to permit the hook to 
drop down, thus the tire is released. 

The stands are made in various sizes 
and capacities. The suspension hooks 
are furnished in either black enamel or 
nickel, and in either small or larger 


sizes. They may be purchased sepa- 
rately or in quantities, or the complete 














Mankey Patented Hook 


outfit may be obtained for either over- 
head suspension or with a floor stand. 


Myers Auto Pump 


The Myers Auto Pump Co., Paterson, 
N. J., is making a new single cylinder 
pump for autoists. 

A large malleable handle and a large 
pressed steel base are considered two 
talking points in favor of this new 
product. The cylinder is made from 
seamless steel tubing, 1% inches in 
diameter. 

The most distinctive feature is a 








Myers Auto Pump 


vacuum release valve, said to admit 
the air through the plunger instead of 


forcing in around the leathers, thus 
breaking the vacuum below and re- 
leasing the pressure above, allowing 
the plunger to be withdrawn without 
effort. 

The illustration shows two cup 
leathers fitted to the plunger, which 
it is claimed prevents slipage of air 
past the plungers, on the down stroke 
and increases the volumetric efficiency. 


Kellog Air Compressor 


The Kellog electric driven air com- 
pressor Model EM-201 is made by the 
Kellog Manufacturing Co., Rochester, 





Kellog Model EM-201 


N. Y., particularly for use of the small 
garage and private owner. 

As the illustration shows, the entire 
outfit may be placed on a shelf brack- 
eted to the wall. The juice is supplied 
from an ordinary light socket. The air 
pumped into the tire from this equip- 
ment is guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer to be free from oil spray. 

The equipment includes a 25-foot air 
hose line with a 200-pound gage in- 
stalled so that the press’ may be 
read while the tire is bei ted. 


Reading mat*** continued on page 120 
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Nationally 
Advertised 


Your Customers 


Know the 





“It’s All 


in the Valve”’ Tire Pump 


We have taken the story of the Rose Tire 
Pump to millions of automobile owners 
throughout America. They know it delivers 
the goods. They know because we have kept 
our advertising before them continually. The 
next pump they buy will be a Rose. 


This is the result of the most extensive and 
forceful tire pump advertising campaign ever 
undertaken. The Rose Tire Pump is by far 


tising has made it the quickest selling pump 
on the market. 


Are you getting the best results from this 
advertising? We have made the Rose Pump 
the most popular on the market—have cre- 
ated a big demand. But it is up to you to 
complete the sale. A display of Rose Pumps 
in your window and on your counter will 
help. Offer your customer the pump he knows 
and the sale is quickly 





the best advertised 





pump on the market 
today. Everywhere 
dealers are reporting 
increased sales. Adver- 


Our advertising also carries a word about 
the other labor-saving accessories in the Rose 
line, featuring Rose Grease Guns and Rosé 
Fill-a-Gun Grease Buckets. Your customer 
knows they are of the same high quality as 
the Rose Tire Pump. 











Frank Rose Mfg. Co. 


Hastings, Nebr. 


made. Thousands of 
dealers are cashing in 
on this advertising to- 
day. The opportunity 
is yours, too. 























Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade 


MINN.—White Bros. have 
disposed of their stock. The Alder- 
man-Maghan Company is the pur- 
chaser, and requests catalogs on a gen- 
eral line of hardware and furniture. 

WARREN, OHIO.—The Park Hard- 
ware Company, doing both a wholesale 
and retail business, has heienenal its 
capital stock from $50, 000 to $100,000. 
The business was established in 1860. 

ALLENTOWN, PA.—George T. Hersh, 
long active head and vice-president of 
the F. Hersh Hardware Company, has 
disposed of his interest in the concern 
to ten of his employees who have been 
in the employ of Mr. Hersh for many 
years. 

GRANDVIEW, WASH.—The Valley 
Hardware & Implement Company re- 
quests catalogs on a line of furniture. 

AMERY, Wis.—The Hopps Hardware 
& Implement Company stock has been 
sold to the Deming Hardware Company, 
which requests catalogs on _ baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separa- 
‘ors, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture de- 
partment, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, linoleum, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, bilverware, sporting 
goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and 
washing machines. 

APPLETON, W1s.—The wholesale and 
retail stock of the Schlafer Hardware 
Company has been increased from $50,- 
000 to $100,000. 

NEILLVILLE, Wis.—The Cash Hard- 
ware Company has purchased the 
building which it now occupies as a 
hardware store. 

PARLIER, CAL.—The Eymann Hard- 
ware Company has changed its name 
to the Eymann-Suderman Hardware 
Company, and established a_ branch 
store at 734-744 J Street, Fresno. 

CRESCENT CITY, FLA.—Paul C. Smith, 
after 25 years in business, has retired 
and disposed of his stock to A. B. 
Torrey. 


SAN JOSE, ILL.—W. G. Kelly has 
bought the hardware and implement 
stock of C. E. Steger and consolidated 
it with his own. 

GREENSBURG, IND.—Linton W. Sands 
has sold his interest. in the Corbett- 
Rohe Hardware Company to Harry L. 
Gaines. 

LOWELL, IND.—Lynch Bros. Inc. are 
the purchasers of the hardware busi- 
ness of Frederick Schmal. 


PORTLAND, IND.—Beebe Brothers are 
the new owners of the hardware store 
of Mrs. Ida Chalfant on West Main 
Street, and request catalogs on auto- 
mobile accessories, baseball goods, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, 
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children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, furnaces, gasoline engines, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, linoleum, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 

Scotrsspurc, IND.—The New Scotts- 
burg Hardware Company has estab- 
lished itself in business here, handling 
a line of baseball goods, bicycles, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, cutlery, electrical house- 
hold specialties, washing machines, etc. 

WaAwAKA, IND.—John W. Zimmer- 
man, purchaser of the McDaniel hard- 
ware store, has increased his stock, and 
requests catalogs on the following lines: 
automobile accessories, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, churns, cream separators, cut- 
lery, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, gasoline engines, har- 
ness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardwere, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 

AUBURN, IowA.—The stock of O. E. 
Short has been bought by the Auburn 
Hardware Company, which requests 
catalogs on refrigerators and furniture. 

MALCOLM, IowA.—W. F. Vogel is 
having the interior of his store re- 
decorated. 

MANILLA, IowA.—The Sykes _ hard- 
ware stock has been sold to Hawk’s 
Hardware, which requests catalogs on 
refrigerators. 

OpEBOLT, IowA.—Krusenstjerna & 
Coy have taken over the hardware store 
of Koehler & Hanson. 

Perry, IowA.—The Parsons Hard- 
ware Company now owns the stock of 
T. J. Gilbert. C. C. Parsons is presi- 
dent; A. G. Graham, vice-president and 
M. G. Parsons, secretary and treasurer. 

Rupp, Iowa.—E. R. Bartz is_ pur- 
chaser of the S. B. French hardware 
stock. The new owner requests cata- 
logs on a general line of hardware. 

IONIA, KAN.—The Ionia Hardware 
Company stock was recently destroyed 
by fire 

PRATT, KAN.—Rankin Brothers have 
bought the stock of G. Sneed. The 
stock will be increased, and many im 
provements made in the store. 

LEBANON, Ky.—J. R. Durham has 
purchased a half interest in the busi- 
ness of E. D. Haynes, and the firm 
name will be Haynes & Durham. Cata- 
logs requested on a general line of hard- 
ware. 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—George E. Springer 
has altered a building at the corner of 
Smallwood Street and North Avenue, 
where a wholesale and retail stock of 
hardware, paints, automobile acce.- 
sories, electrical and gas fixtures, build- 
ing supplies, etc., will be carried. Cata- 
logs requested. 


LAWRENCE, MAss.—Magnard H. Har- 
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ris is now general manager of H. J. 
Stanchfield & Co., 327 Essex Street. 

SAGINAW, MiIcH.—The Walz Hard- 
ware Company has bought the Buckout 
hardware stock. The concern conducts 
both a wholesale and retail business at 
611 Genesee Avenue. Catalogs re- 
quested on a line of crockery and glass- 
ware. 

BLOOMING PRAIRIE, MINN.—Neu- 
mann & Pieper have opened a hardware 
store here, handling a line of the fol- 
lowing: builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, cutlery, dog collars, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heating stoves, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry. supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods 
and washing machines. 

CARLTON, MINN.—The Carlton Hard- 
ware Company has bought the Glen- 
dining hardware stock of automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ -hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, cutlery, dynamite, electrical 
household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating 
stoves, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, wagons, bug- 
gies and electrical washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 

Hope, MINN.—The Hope Hardware 
Company has purchased property on 
which it will erect a building to be oc- 
cupied as a hardware store. 


MENAHGA, MINN.—Piilola, Kela, 
Mattson & Co. have recently started in 
business here. 


WESTPORT, MINN.—C. C. Gingery has 
bought a hardware and implement 
stock, to which he will add a line of 
furniture. 


HoLpEN, Mo.—Scarcliff & Doty have 
disposed of their stock to I. A. Roberts 
& Sons. 


BEATRICE, NEB.—Christian & Her- 
man now own the stock of Blerbeck & 
Hale. 

NorFOoLK, NeB.—Skalowsky & John- 
son have succeeded to the business of 
Albert Degner, and request catalogs on 
a general line of hardware. 


YERINGTON, NEV—E. AA. - Dillon, 
owner of the Mason Valley Implement 
Company, doing both a wholesale and 
retail business, has installed a new 
plate glass store front. Catalogs re- 
quested. 

New’ BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Louis 
Cheiten & Son have started in business 
at 77-79 Albany Street, where a gen- 
eral line of hardware, etc., will be car- 
ried, on which catalogs are requested. 

DuBois, Pa.—The Hibner-Hoover 
Hardware Company, 12 North Brady 
Street, has purchased property which 
after being remodeled will be used to 
house an up-to-date hardware and 
sporting goods stock, both wholesale 
and retail. 
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